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TO FRESHMEN 


Freshmen hear enough about their 
greenness and conceit. Their high- 
school triumphs are quickly enough 
relegated to the realm of childhood. 
But the Freshman who goes to college 
with his heart full of innocent joy 
and hope goes in the right mood. 
The day he enters college ought to 
be the great day of his life. He is 
perfectly right in maintaining against 
disillusioned Sophomores his own 
rights to a spirit of buoyancy. No 
matter if the Freshman is buoyant 
merely because he expects to be one 
day a lordly Senior. His optimism 
has deep warrants. 

It is not too much to hope that a 
Freshman may early see some of the 
deeper grounds for his hopefulness. 
His life, in fact, will soon be unhappy 
unless he does look deeper into his 
reasons for going to college than he 
is at first inclined to look. He 1s 
not obliged to admit to the Sopho- 
more all the mean things alleged of 
him by the Sophomore, but he may 
admit some of them to his own con- 
science. In profound secrecy a Fresh- 
man must soon admit to himself that 
he is discontented. He was fairly 
contented when he graduated from 
the secondary school. He _ looks 
forward to ever-increasing content- 
ment in college and life. But every 
Freshman who really comes to under- 
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stand college begins by becoming dis- 
contented. ‘Thatis the first symptom 
of a regeneration of contentment, a 
new peace, which will serve him to 
his dying day. An ox and an igno- 
ramus have a dull and deadly con- 
tentment. An educated man must 
attain a higher contentment if he is to 
be an effective member of society. 

College, then, should be a new 
birth of content. Let us examine 
two or three of the steps by which a 
false content perishes and a new con- 
tent is’ born. It all comes about 
through progress of knowledge, but 
the word “knowledge” is so very 
vague that we hardly need to use it 
in our little discussion. 

The Freshman has acquired much 
information before entering college. 
He is entirely correct in respecting 
his own powers, which have enabled 
him to pass examinations that would 
floor many an educated man cursed 
with an uncertain memory. The 
fact that all his information is zero in 
the scale of knowledge possible to 
man should not worry the Freshman 
aminute. The information possessible 
by any human being is zero in com- 
parison with that possessed by the 
race. The thing that will impress 
the Freshman in his instructors — un- 
less they are survivals from a former 
stage of learning—is not their in- 
formation, but their use of it. He 
ought indeed to have been similarly 
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impressed before, but in certain sub- 
jects this was ARG: impossible. et 
is impossible to prevent a child from 
learning more than he can make use 
of. Itis his seven years of plenty, 
and he stores himself full of facts. 

College will not be able wholly to 
stop the acquisition of unused infor- 
mation. Nothing can do that. Prac- 
tical men forget what acres of such 
material they have acquired in their 
blind efforts to be practical. But it 
is the great duty of the college to 
show, 1n a large and noble way, the 
uses a information. “The Freshman 
will be surprised when his history 
man interprets current events in the 
light of causes that run back for mil- 
lenniums. ‘The boy who was content 
with his ability to quote five hundred 
dates now rejoices not in more dates, 
but in breadth of outlook, his new 
standard of steady judgment. He 
finds that his Latin is a part of his- 
tory, and is precisely as full of life as 
any “living” language. He learns 
that the latest crude theory in social 
reform probably runs back to a man 
named Aristotle, or more probably 
still to some man whom Aristotle 
disposed of completely for all think- 
ing minds. This new correlation of 
present and past lifts him once for all 
out of self-conceit, and makes him a 
Sailete UGC Cr Oli Cm viene thetic 
most practical affairs, as in engineer- 
ing, the past teaches him what may 
be attempted economically and hope- 
fully in the future. 

If the Freshman is wise he will 
now see the uses of the precision that 
was so long preached to him. It was 
possibly preached him too early and 
too severely, though probably not. 
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Nature seems to insist on only one 
thing — precision of obedience. She 
pays no attention to the fact that 
children are incapable of rational pre- 
cision, and she slaughters the inno- 
cents for their ignorance as calmly as 
if they sinned against her deliberately. 
What wonder, then, if schools in- 
stinctively insist on doing certain 
things in the rigidly exact manner 
demanded by the great schoolmis- 
tress. What wonder if Freshmen 
come to college with a pathetic hatred 
for drudgery, and a burning desire 
for a wonderland of intellectual free- 
dom. 

Freedom, enlargement of mind, is 
the most precious of human _ pos- 
sessions, but it can be attained only 
by reverence for law. The Fresh- 
man can take the step to reverence 
for law. He will find his freedom 
in making law his ally and slave. 
This change of attitude will show it- 
self everywhere in his life, but no- 
where more distinctly than in a new 
love for the scientific method. Youth 
is rash, and rashness is the deadly 
enemy of science. Youth believes 
everything except what experience 
tells it. But a wholesome caution 
and skepticism must precede any 
sound achievement in life. The 
scientific method is nothing but the 
college name for common sense. 
Common sense teaches us to go slow, 
to test our processes, not to jump to 
conclusions, not to speak large things, 
not to promise more than we can 
fulfill, not to despise experience. So 
does the scientific method, carrying 
the rough methods of common sense 
into exacter fields. A man may learn 
common sense anywhere in life. 
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College teaches him to use common ‘ 


sense in every field of thought which 
he has brains enough to enter. 

The new birth of the intellect 
comes, then, through noble using of 
information, and through that free- 
dom which is the reward of reverence 
for law. The man who experiences 
this regeneration will become the 
master of all his faculties, whereas 
most men never use a half of the 
power ethat is. inathem. The de- 
veloped free man will become a prac- 
tical leader. He will know what is 
within his powers, and attempt only 
that. He will know what is worth 
while, and not waste his energies. 
He will be able to place before 
his community better ideals than 
those set by the demagogue or the 
boss. In whatever conflicts life may 
present him, he will struggle by prin- 
ciple, and he will reap honest success 
and a lasting content. 


LIMITATIONS AND OPPOR- 
CINE 


In his delightful and valuable 
Autobiography, Andrew D. White 
has touched most of the important 
questions of American democracy, 
and has illuminated with his own 
sane experience whatever he has 
touched. As _ historian, statesman, 
and educator, Mr. White has been 
an eminently practical force for good 
for half a century. In commenting 
on the system of scholarships estab- 
lished by him at Cornell, he says: 
“ But my main objection to the sys- 
tem of indiscriminate gratuitous 1n- 
struction is that it does the country 
a positive injury in drawing away 


from the farms, workshops, and 
stores large numbers of young per- 
sons who would better have been 
allowed to remain there; that it tends 
to crowd what have been called the 
learned professions with men not 
really fitted for them; that it draws 
masses of men whose good right arms 
would be of great value in the rural 
districts, and makes them parasites 
in the cities. “The farmers and the 
artisans complain of the lack of young 
men and women for their work; the 
professional men complain that the 
cities are overstocked with young 
men calling themselves lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, and the like, but 
really unworthy to exercise any pro- 
fession, who live on the body politic 
aS parasites more or less hurtful. 
This has certainly become an evil in 
other countries: every enlightened 
traveler knows that the ranks of the 
anarchists in Russia are swollen by 
what are called fruits secs—that is, 
by young men and young women 
tempted away from manual labor and 
avocations for which they are fit into 
‘professions’ for which they are un- 
fit. The more first-rate young men 
and young women our universities 
and technical schools educate, the bet- 

r; but the more young men and 
women of mediocre minds and weak 
purpose whom they push into the 
ranks of poor doctors, poor engineers, 
and the like, the more injury they do 
the country.” 

President White goes on to praise 
“a system which draws out from the 
community, even from its poorest 
and lowliest households, the best, 
brightest, strongest young men aad 
women, and develops their best 
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powers, thus adding to the greatest 
treasure which their country can pos- 
sess.” He is here speaking of the 
proper aim of a university, and no 
one will deny that this contention in 
regard to university education 1s 
sensible and practical. It combines 
the good in both the aristocratic and 
the democratic ideals of university 
education. It is for the few strong- 
est, but they are to be drawn from 
palace and cottage alike. It is a 
timocratic ideal, or education for those 
who will be the honored experts and 
true leaders of civilization. 

But lest some reader should accuse 
Mr. White of aristocratic notions, we 
note that elsewhere he speaks of the 
late “Peters Cooper sin athe highest 
terms. Cooper’s ideal was the prac- 
tical education of every man up to 
his limit. And when we combine 
the White and the Cooper notions 
we probably get as near to the whole 
truth as we shall be likely to get: the 
ideal of Practical Opportunity. 

The word to emphasize in the 
White ideal is Practical. It is high- 
ly impractical to “give a fifty-cent 
boy a five-thousand-dollar educa- 
tion.” It is highly impractical to 
give the average Southern negro Latin 
and law instead of manual training 
and industrial information. There 
are few colleges in our land but have 
been guilty of similar forms of im- 
practicality. The desire to show 
trustees a large graduating register, 
the vague faith that all men are born 
into college free and equal— this ter- 
ribly mistaken desire and this terribly 
mistaken faith have done college 
education a vast wrong. Every man 
has his intellectual limit, and many a 
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man meets it at the end of his Sopho- 
more year. There are plenty of men 
(and women) who can /earn foreign 
languages, J/earn trigonometry (by 
heart), learn this and that, but who 
never did any abstract thinking, and 
never will. ‘To put them into the 
study of philosophy or the higher 
mathematics, and give them credits 
on the strength of what they J/earn 
(by heart) is one of the commonest 
faults of the college. Shall we never 
distinguish between the inherent dig- 
nity of human nature and the ability 
to read Flegel or “Laplace Gine 
man who wrote ‘‘ Thou hast made 
him a little lower than God”’ cer- 
tainly wrote a very noble and true 
thing, and yet does any one suppose 
the Psalmist could read the Greek 
philosophers? Man has dignity just 
so long as he does not pretend to 
omniscience. 

On the other hand, there is the 
need of Opportunity. Every per- 
son born into the world is peculiarly 
adapted to serve the world in some 
especial and unique manner. There- 
fore the world owes it to every 
person to help him discover the par- 
ticular bias wherein lies his happiness 
and usefulness. The range of ser- 
vice 1s infinitely varied in degree and 
kind. The task of education is to 
discover both degree and kind of 
ability in the individual. Schools 
should know the right moment when 
a student should abandon a given 
study. But also they should be sure 
that they have discovered all the 
studies that the student delights in. 
Blessed is the boy who is finding his 
work slowly and surely by. having all 
his powers tested as they develop, 
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year by year. The process must be 
slow, for a boy of good abilities is 
ood for more than one thing. 

The history of the world is the 
history of blindness to the finer gifts 
ot the individual. Instead of pro- 
viding technical education, the world, 
until recently, seemed to do its best 
to prevent invention. It made a 
painter of Morse, and nearly starved 
him to death, Heaven was obliged, 
so to speak, to inspire Morse, and 
force the electric telegraph upon the 
world. There are hundreds of other 
equally important things (or plans) 
that ought to be discovered for the 
benefit of sick humanity. But, doubt- 
less (since it takes money to find and 
develop geniuses), the world will go 
on blindly thinking its educational 
“‘system’’ good enough, precisely as 
Congress did in Morse’s day. It 
will not do to say that genius will dis- 
cover itself. Genius will do nothing 
of the sort. The history of genius 
shows that its discovery and development 
have alike been the product of sugges- 
tion and opportunity. Why, even a 
trotting horse has to be taught how to 
trot; it has no conception of its own 
power, no control of its faculties. 

There are many important practi- 
cal conclusions bound up in these 
facts. We mention only one of them 
here. Vast amounts of money are 
needed to bring real opportunity to 
every boy and girl; but compara- 
tively small sums for executive work 
in schools would double the present 
efficacy of studies offered. Expert 
knowledge of every student as a 
whole and in his intellectual parts — 
that is the thing most needed in edu- 
cation in 1905. 


FORGOTTEN? ESSENTIALS 


A group of short autobiographies, 
written by negroes who rose from 
abject poverty to independence— 
what can be more interesting The 
latest book on ‘Tuskegee* contains 
seventeen such stories, every one of 
them a homely but stirring romance. 
The biographies have doubtless been 
somewhat edited by the Tuskegee 
authorities, somewhat purged of 
African exuberance of expression, but 
it would be difficult to find seventeen 
autobiographies of white men told 
with such simplicity, sobriety, and 
restraint. Every one of the writers 
was born to abject povertyy Many 
were members of large families of a 
dozen or more persons, all living in 
a single room. White men do not 
need to be told that what the slum 
tenement is to the city, the one-room 
cabinisto the country. Yet, in these 
holes of bestiality there was the spirit 
of idealism coming to the birth. 
There was grim determination that 
one or more children should be edu- 
cated. ‘The stories of desperate strug- 
gle to save enough money to buy a 
suit of clothes in which a boy might 
walk to ‘Tuskegee, are stories that 
elevate the negro in the mind of 
every reader. No man can read these 
autobiographies and accuse the negro 
of barbaric shiftlessness. The deadly 
earnest of the Ethiopian compares 
with the deadly earnest of Jew or 
Saxon. 

Those who know Tuskegee know 
the marvelous process by which these 


black boys, rich in nothing but 1gno- 
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* «<'Tuskegee and; Its People.”’ 
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rance and will, were made into intelli- 
gent farmers, carpenters, dairymen, 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths, druggists, 
shoemakers, teachers, and lawyers; 
how they have founded other indus- 
trial schools in the South; how they 
have purified many negro communi- 
ties, and turned the shiftless into the 
provident. It is a wonderful story, 
wherein education becomes a visible, 
almost a spectacular reality. Com- 
mon sense works such miracles as 
the fancy cannot conceive, and there 
is Common sense at Tuskegee —black 
common sense. Four things are 
actually practised there: Cleanliness, 
temperance, labor, and thrift. These 
four old-fashioned virtues make the 
marrow of Tuskegee education. 

All sorts of transforming principles 
are rife to-day in education. We 
have education by sympathy, educa- 
tion by psychology, education by 
science, education by self- realization. 
The Riaaenianee virtues are virtu- 
ally assumed. American universities 
would certainly look with surprise 
upon a naive theory which should 
propound cleanliness, temperance, 
labor, and thrift as the essential mar- 
row er transforming principle of 
education. And yet these virtues 
were looked upon by our fathers 
(some of whom walked to college 
many miles) as not less pedagogic 
than science. We study the begin- 
nings of history—whether in soci- 
ology, politics, religion, or art— 
because they exhibit in examinable 
shape those workings of human nature 
which are eternal. We think that 
simple stages of civilization have 
warnings for complex stages. Well, 
a new race 1s being born in the Ban 


of the United States, and possibly it 
has its lessons for an old race. 

It may even be that 1n education 
there are forgotten essentials. ‘his 
is a day of vast educational under- 
takings and experiments, and the 
sums of money involved will steadily 
grow greater as the world awakens to 
the immensely expensive nature of 
good education. It 1s desirable that 
the results should be obtained with 
as little waste as possible. Educa- 
tors certainly regard themselves as 
confronted daily with poverty, and 
embarrassed by lack of equipment. 
If the question were sharply put as 
to how much waste of money there 
is, on the part of trustees, faculty, 
and students, most American colleges 
would make an excellent showing. 
Some would not, except in their own 
eyes. Some have not been able to 
keep before their students certain 
ancient essentials of manhood —such 
essentials as physical labor, thrift, 
and temperance. 

We are making no specific criti- 
cism, and certainly no unkindly one. 
But everything in this world is rela- 
tive, and we are all in danger of 
forgetting what labor, thrift, and tem- 
perance are until we see them bought 
at immense sacrifice. Our fathers, 
attending small colleges or teaching 
in them, knew better than we what 
these qualities are. And the negroes, 
who are educating themselves and 
their fellows in the South, know what 
they are as well as any man ever 
knew. 

The volume “Tuskegee and Its 
People” would be a better text-book 
of economics for many an extrava- 


gant and misguided college boy, than 
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all the treatises ever written on the 
““ dismal science.”’ 


THE DYNAMOMETER-CAR 
Bereoels 


The locomotive tests recently made 
under Professor Chamberlain’s direc- 
tion by the class in Power-Plant Test- 
ing were such as students seldom have 
opportunity for. The Institute ap- 
preciates the favor conferred by the 
Chicago and North-Western Railway 
through Messrs. Quayle and Dun- 
ham, respectively the superintendent 
of motive power and the mechanical 
engineer of the road. We give below 
an account of one of these tests, as 
reported by a student. 

After a trip of about ten hours, the 
class met the car on the Ashland 
division, about three hundred miles 
from Chicago. 

A preliminary inspection of the car 
showed it to be completely equipped 
with instruments for indicating steam- 
pressure, train-velocity, position of 
train, draw-bar pull, etc. The rec- 
ords are made on a strip of paper 
moved over a table by gearing con- 
nected with the car-axle. The car 
is placed immediately behind the 
locomotive, thus being in a position 
to record the pull exerted by the 
jocomotive. The dynamometer, by 
means of which this pull is measured 
and recorded, may be briefly described 
as follows: The draw-bar pull is 
taken up by eight springs, each cali- 
brated with the greatest precision. 
This horizontal motion is transmitted 
by means of steel ribbons to a pulley 
lying in a horizontal plane, from 
which a vertical shaft runs to the 


dynamometer table. To this shaft 1s 
keyed a horizontal arm, undue vibra- 
tion of which is prevented by oil 
dash-pots. The pen which records 
this pull runs on guides, and is given 
its motion by steel ribbons attached 
to the arm. A stationary pen gives 
the datum or zero line. Accessory 
to the dynamometer-pen proper are 
three other pens. The first of these 1s 
electrically connected to the loccmo- 
tive, whence the assistant records the 
time of any change in steam pressure, 
throttle, or reverse lever, and reports 
by speaking tube what these changes 
are. Lhe second pen is electrically 
connected to a clock, and at intervals 
of ten seconds gives a record upon the 
sheet. Since the speed of the paper 
is proportional to that of the train, the 
distance between ten-second points, to 
a proper scale, indicates the train 
speed. The third pen 1s similarly 
connected to push-buttons in various 
parts of the car, from which mile-posts 
and stations can be conveniently ob- 
served. [he names of the stations 
and the number of the mile-posts are 
ut on the record-sheet. 

With the above data it becomes 
possible to solve various problems 
which are of such great interest to 
students of railroad conditions, among 
which may be mentioned, rating of 
grades and curves, efficiency and rat- 
ing of locomotives, determination of 
adjusted tonnages, etc. 

In addition to what was learned 
about the dynamometer-car much val- 
uable information was acquired along 
the lines of practical railroading, not 
to mention other objects of engineer- 
ing interest, duplicates of which are 
not to be found 1n Chicago. 
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The members of the class returned 
feeling that their fund of general 
knowledge had been increased to an 
extent more than proportional to the 
time spent on the trip, and for the 
information and pleasure received the 
class wishes to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the officials of the 
Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way, by whose courtesy the trip was 
made possible, 


DRe-GUNSAULUS- AT BE Was 


Dr. Gunsaulus, who is intensely 
identified with Chicago, as president 
of Armour Institute, as professor in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and as a preacher, delivered an admi- 
rable address at the first General 
Assembly of Lewis Institute this 
year. The central thought that he 
elaborated with force and eloquence 
was that the future belongs to the 
engineering type of mind. Whether 
in practical science, in business, in 
politics, or in diplomacy, it is the 
engineering power which counts. 
The engineer 1s, in the first place, 
imaginative, reaching up into the 
thought of God to seize new and 
archetypal truths, and to bring them 
down for realization among men. In 
the second place, he is practical, al- 
ways recognizing the tyranny as well 
as the liberating force of facts. The 
true engineer has a high degree of the 
quality we call tact. Itis more prop- 
erly adjustment, the harmonious 
management of laws which would 
clash. Lastly, the engineer, whether 
his material © machinery or human 
affairs, is typically a man of character. 
No man can deal adequately with 


facts unless he has character, and 
reciprocally a first-hand dealing with 
facts makes character in the man. 
For there is no fact so solid, so val- 
uable, so real,so useful, as a whole 
man. He is the master of facts, he 
has the honesty of nature itself, and 
he is therefore a factor in the business 
of life. Facts often call for self-saeri- 
fice, but sacrifice is in itself often a 
great and constructive feat, and men 
have sometimes engineered greater 
achievements by dying for others than 
by living to themselves. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
LECTURES 
The University of Chicago offers 


four courses of lectures at Lewis In- 
stitute this vear. Each course will 


consist of six lectures. The place 
of meeting is the Auditorium, 
entered from Robey Street, near 


Madison. The announcement in 
detail is as follows: 
From Sociat Uropias To Practica Pott- 


Tics. —By John Graham Brooks, A.B., Profes- 


sorial Lecturer in Social Economics. 


Oct. 5.—The First Great Utopia. 

Oct. 12.—Urtopias in the Name of Christ. 
Oct. 1g.——From Fourier to Brook Farm. 
Oct. 26.—-The Utopia of Trade Unionism. 
Nov. 2.—The Utopia of the Socialists. 
Nov. g.—The Best of Them All. 


American LireraTuRE.—By Richard Burton, 


Ph.D., Professorial Lecturerin English Litera- 
ture, 
Nov. 16.—Before the Republic. 
Nov. 23.—Irving and the Essay. 
Nov. 30.—Cooper and the Romance. 
Dec. 7.—-The New England Group. 
Dec. 14.—Poetry : From Poe to Whitman. 
Dec. 21.—The Latter-Day Novel. 


THe Stavic Wortp.—By Edward A. Steiner, 
Lecturer on Slavic History, and Professor of 


Applied Christianity, Iowa College. 


Dre dS 


Jan. 4.—A Journey Through the Slavic 
World. 

Jan. 11.—The Characteristics of the Slav. 

Jan. 18.—Law and Customs Among the 
Slavs. 

Jan. 25.—Feasts and Fasts Among the Slavs. 

Feb. 1.—Religious Life Among the Slavs. 

Feb. 8.—The People of the Slavic World 
(illustrated). 


The purpose of this course is to give an ac- 
‘curate and comprehensive view of the Slavic 
people as a whole from the racial standpoint as 
illustrated by their history, social life, and litera- 
ture. 


THe Masrer WrireRs OF THE Bis_e.—By 
Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


of the Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


Feb. 15.—Isaiah, the Prophet-Statesman. 

Feb. 22.—Jeremiah, the Prophet- Martyr. 

Mar. 1.—The Author of Job, Poet and 
Philosopher. 

Mar. 8.—Luke, the Beloved Physician. 

Mar. 15.—Paul, the Defender of the Faith. 

Mar..22.—The Author of Hebrews, the 
first Christian Apologist. 


It is the purpose of this course to consider 
some of the most eminent literary workers 
among the Hebrew people as they are reflected 
in the works which they have produced. The 
series of books chosen for study includes some 
of the most interesting portions of the Bible. 
Most of the men included in this series are 
well-known biblical characters. 
are unknown save through their work. In all 
these cases, however, the man and his work 
need to be studied together, and the course 
offers the opportunity for an analysis of the 
books in the light of their origin and the per- 
sonality of their authors. 


OTHER Wor.Lps THAN Ours.—By Forest 
Ray Moulton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy. 


Mar. 29.—Our Nearest Neighbor — The 
Moon. 

5-—The Earth-Like Planets—Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Mars. 

Apr. 12.—The Great Planets—Jupiter, Sat- 

urn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

Apr. 19.—The Sun, Comets, and Meteors. 

Apr. 26.—The Nebular Hypothesis. 

May 3.—The Sidereal Universe. 


Apr. 


Two alone . 
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These lectures will be fully illustrated with 
stereopticon views made from photographs taken 
at the Lick and Yerkes observatories. 

The lectures on ‘*Other Worlds than 
Ours’’ are designed to respond, so far as 1s pos- 
sible, to the questions which every intelligent 
person who has looked up into the sky at 
night has asked himself about the structure and 
meaning of this vast universe which he sees 
stretching out before him. ‘The illustrations 
used are the products of the best efforts in the 
greatest observatories in the world, and show 
more than one could see during many months 
of residence at an observatory. 
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Nore.—If you are a former student of Lewis 
Institute, your old friends and your instructors 
will be glad to know where you are and what 
you are doing. Do not allow a false modesty 
to prevent your writing out these facts and send- 
ing them to ‘¢ THE Butuetin,’’ Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago. With news about vourself 
please send news also about some other former 
student or students. 


Doe Dianaioes Wicd Oa iseeat 
present with the United States Peat 
Fuel Company, too Washington 
Street, Chicago. He, has previously 
been with The Creamery Package 
Company, The Featherstone Foun- 
dry and Machine Company, and the 
Nichols Company, Railway Machin- 
ery. 

Charles R. Birdsey, M. E. (’02), is 
acting as assistant to the chief oper- 
ating engineer of the United States 
Gypsum Company. This company 
has some twenty-seven mills in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and Mr. 
Birdsey’s duties carry him to nearly 
all of them. 


Albert E. Merrill (’97-’o1) has 
been an instructor in physics at Wil- 
liams College, and is now a member 


of the faculty of the Case School of 


To ee Vela 


Applied Science, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
He is in charge of the laboratory 
work, which is required of all through- 
out the sophomore year. Mr. Mer- 
rill manages, in spite of his duties, to 
keep up his research work on gal- 
vanometers. 

George A. Main, M. E. (’o5), has 
already begun work as erecting engi- 
neer for the Potter Printing Press 
Company of New York. 


Ralph F. Geeseka (’97-’00) has 
recently accepted a position as engi- 
neer with the newly formed Rateau 
Turbine Company, which has offices 
at 226 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Mr. John A. Street announces the 
marriage of his daughter Florence to 
Dr. Harry A. Pattison. Mrs. Patti- 
son took her associateship at Lewis 
in’o2. Dr. and Mrs. Pattison are 
at home at Renld, Illinois. 


John C. Gustafson (’99-’00) has 
just graduated from the Department 
of Architectural Engineering in the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Gustaf- 
son has been awarded a fellowship in 
architecture for the coming year in 
the same University. Address: 6910 
Parnell Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


|e Wy maine rid ony ae Vis eee 
('96-’01), was married February 21 
to MissGina Matilda Wick. Ad- 
Cresss0 026 VV EON esses ELeet 
Chicago, [I]. 

W. M. Fitzpatrick (’96-'98) is a 
designer of gas-engines with the 
Marinette Gas Engine Co. of Chicago 
Heights. Mr. Fitzpatrick was mar- 
ried September 24, 1902, to Miss 
Mayme Theresa Desmond. Ad- 
dress: 844 Grand Avenue, Chicago, 
Tl: 
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Oran W. Ott (’97-’00) received 
his degree in engineering from Cor- 
nell in ’03. Heis at present a spe- 
cial apprentice with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Home 
address: 391 Euclid Avenue, Oak 
Parkeentl 

Effie Warvelle (’98-’00) is teach- 
ing English in the high school at 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 

Albert H. Bowman (’96-’97) was 
obliged to leave Lewis on account of 
a difficulty with his eyesight. After 
a period of rest, he took a position 
on the staff of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. Later he successfully edited 
and published a paper in Albion, III. 
He is now managing editor of the 
Evanston Index and treasurer of the 
Evanston Index Co. Mr. Bowman 
was married June 6, 1900, to Miss 
Alice P. Brainerd. He has a son 
and a daughter. Address: Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Otis L. Jones (’99-’00) has spent 
the last three years in mastering the 
fire-brick business. He holds a re- 
sponsible position in the general 
offices of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co., of Pittsburg. Ad- 
dress: Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Jacques L. Lait (99-01) has been 
for three years a reporter on the staff 
of the Chicago American. He has 
found them strenuous years, years of 
adventure, excitement, and_ profes- 
sional progress. Home address: 736 
N. Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Benj. F. J. Odell (99-’00) has © 
been engaged in the practice of law 
at Room 36, 97 Randolph Street, 
Chicago, for the past two years, and 
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has been successful in the litigation 


of a number of large matters. Home 
pacteco e607 W..9 vlontoe, Street, 
Chicago. 


Norman M. Robertson (’98-’03) 
is teaching science and mathematics 
in the High School, Idaho Springs, 
Colorado. 

Leah Van Blarcom (’02-’04) 1s 
teaching Domestic Economy in the 
Mayville, Dodge County, Wisconsin, 
public schools. Address: Mayville, 
Wis. 

Edward Nevers (’96-’99) 1s selling 
money-orders for the United States 
Express Company, 89 Washington 
Street. Home address: 682 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago. 

Harold D. Huszagh (’98—02) is 
chief clerk for R. D. Huszagh, whole- 
sale cloth, 112 Clark Street, Chicago. 
Home address: 1270 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Buell F. Butterfield (02-03) 1s 
established as a surveyor and trans- 
latorin Mexico. He is also interested 
in rea] estate. Address: Culiacan, 
Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Clifton J. Walker (oI—'03) was 
for some time with the American 
Bridge Company as draftsman. At 
present he is with the Comptograph 
Company, 142-146 Blackhawk Street, 
Chicago, in the same capacity. 

John G. Grace (01-03) 1s collect- 
ingutormy ells; Stone & Coj91214 
Masonic Temple. Home address: 
2244 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

Emily Chase (Mrs. W. A. Chase) 
(g8—'9g9) 1s a successful painter, with 
a studio at 108 South Waller Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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F. E. Escher (’96—'99) is in the 
Electrical Department of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Home. address: Downer’s Grove, 
Tllinois. 


Gustave Anderson (’02—'04) is a 
stenographer with The Fish, Back 
Investment Company, which has 
offices in the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company Building, Chicago. 

Harvey MacQuiston (’96-'97) is 
assistant manager of the Mexican 
Mutual Planters’ Estate, at Sanborn, 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. He 
married Miss Agnes McCoy, of 
Smethport, Pennsylvania, in April, 
1904. 

Paul D. MacQuiston (’96—’97) 1s 
a member of the firm of Ekins & 
MacQuiston, manufacturers’ agents, 
Apartado Postal 74, Mexico, D. F. 
The firm is composed of Paul D. 
MacQuiston and Ethelbert Ekins. 


Ary Neely “Elally (fo7—01) 1s the 
author of a new book called ‘The 
Boy Craftsman.” It is published by 
cen Camoucpard sole boston, sl tals 
profusely illustrated with diagrams 
and working drawings from the pen 
of the author. Address: 402 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Every real boy wishes to design and make 
things, but the questions of materials and tools 
are often hard to get around. Nearly all books 
on the subject call for a greater outlay of money 
than is within the means of many boys, or 
their parents wish to expend in such ways. 
This book is the very best yet offered for the 
number of practical and profitable ideas which 
go to the limit of any construction. A num- 
ber of chapters give suggestions for carrying on 
a small business that will bring a boy in money 
with which to buy tools and materials neces- 
sary for making apparatus and articles described 
in other chapters, while the ideas are so practi- 
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tion in medical sciences. Ina recent 


cal that many an industrious boy can learn 


what he is best fitted for in his life work. 

Miss Edith M. Abbott (g7-’99) 
is assistant principal of the Arlington 
Heights (Illinois) School. Home 
address : 288 Oakley Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Lillie F. Abbott (g8—'oo) is 
a teacher in the Tennyson School, 
Chicago. Homeaddress: 288 Oak- 
ley Boulevard, Chicago. 

Louis H. Ayer (’00—or)is a drafts- 
man with the Link-Belt Machinery 
Company, Chicago. Home address: 
643 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 

Lewis Arthur Bain (’o1—’o4) 1s 
with L. R. Bain & Company, 631 
West Madison Street. Telephone 
Wieste 704 sme bLomesuadd ress aon 
West Congress Street, Chicago. 

Wm. H. Basse (’97—’00) isa sales- 
man with Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
iron and steel merchants, Chicago. 
Home address: 2024 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Todd E. Binford (’99—03) is the 
owner of Binford’s Auto Station, 24- 
26 Clarkson Court, Chicago. Home 
address: 994 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Carl D. Bodine (’02~-’03) is with 
the Bodine Electric Company, 72 
South Canal Street, manufacturers of 
electrical specialties,and wiring con- 
tractors. Home address: 1321 West 
Twenty-second Street, Chicago. 

Miss Alice M. Borgmeier (’04) is a 
teacher of music. Home address: 
700 North Hoyne Avenue, Chicago. 

Thomas Harris Boughton (’oo- 
02) 1s a senior at Rush Medical Col- 
lege. He recently received the J. W. 
Freer prize for original investiga- 


tric Company, Chicago. 
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number of the Journal of Compara- 
tive Neurology and Psychology he 
published an article on the oculo- 
motor nerve. 


George Peterson (’02—’04) is assist- 
ant superintendent of the Municipal 
Lodging House, 14 Union Street, 
Chicago. 

James V. Brown, Jr. (98-04), 1s 
textile chemist for the Western Elec- 
Home ad- 
dress: 1063 West Congress Street, 
Chicago. 

William Henry Carden (’o1—’02) 
is with C. A..Chapman, consulting 
engineer, 1041 Marquette Building, 
Chicago. Home address: 1529 Ken- 
more Avenue, Chicago. 

D. Douglas Calhoun (’02—’03) 1s 
with Small Brothers, investment se- 
curities, 610 Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 
4258. Home ‘address: 3228 Ver 
non Avenue, Chicago. 

Lyell H. Carver (’97—"98) owns a 
hardware store at 744 One Hundred 
and Twentieth Street, Chicago. 
Home address: West Pullman, Ili- 
nois. 

C. W. Cleveland ('97—'98), M.D., 
University of Illinois (03) is practi- 
cing medicine at 518 Franklin Street, 
Michigan City, Indiana. 

Richard Teller Crane, III. (97— 
99) 1s with the Crane Company, 
Chicago... Home address: 2559 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Mrs. John T. Bunting, Jr. (Ella 
M. Dannehy, ’oo-’or) is living at 
1021 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 

Henry O. Erwin (o1-’o3) 1s a 


member of the firm of Erwin & 


Pakewe les 
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Company, manufacturers of hydraulic 
machinery, 56-58 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Home address: 394 West 
Congress Street, Chicago. 

Theodore A. Ewing ('02-’03) isa 
draftsman with the Reedy Elevator 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Home address: 790 West Twenty- 
sixth Street, Chicago. 

George S. Haley, Jr. (’98—'99), 1s 
a tool-maker and designer with the 
Challenge Company, Chicago. 
Home address: 132 Washington 
Avenue, Batavia, Illinois. 

Albert Neely Hall (98—or) isa 
draftsman with Dean & Dean, archi- 
fects 16 12a ‘salle Street, Chicago. 
Home address: 402 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

Charles Arthur Jevne (’97—98) 1s 
a minister of the Congregational 
Church at Buchanan, North Dakota. 

George S. Herrington (’03~’04) is 
chief engineer for the Standard Club, 
2400 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Home address: g1 Park Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Miss Alma Mary Holden (’97— 
00) is principal of the Fessenden 
Public School, Fessenden, North 
Dakota. Flomepm address: 1023 
Warren Avenue, Chicago. 

Miss Mary Kane (’oo-o1) 1s 
instructor in Swedish gymnastics at 
the Chicago Latin School, Chicago. 
Home address: 332 Waller Avenue, 
Austin Station, Illinois. 

Julian Magill Kinzie (’03) 1s in 
business at the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Rooms 37-39. Home ad- 
dress: Riverside, Illinois. 

Edward Christian Kohlsaat (97- 


’98) is a lawyer with offices in the 


Rookery Building, Chicago. Home 
address: 540 Linden Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


John F. Lawrence (’98—’or) 1s with 
the Continental National Bank, Chi- 
cago. Home address: 2 Francisco 
Terrace, 46 North Francisco Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Justin Wyman Ludlow (’96—or ) 
is a designing draftsman in the bridge 
department of the C., B.& O. R.R., 
at their general offices, Franklin 
and Adams streets, Chicago. Home 
address: 825 West Congress Street, 
Chicago. 

Robert Landon Lewis (’99-’01) is 
with the Challenge Company, Bata- 
via, Illinois. Home address: Bata- 
via, Illinois. 

Arthur E. Lubeck (’03) is with 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, steel department, 7 Monroe 
Si celmem telephones Central. 1770: 
Home address: 1690 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago. 

J. Harvey Manny (‘01 ) is a sales- 
man with the Boynton Furnace Com- 
pany. Home address: 430 North 
Central Avenue, Austin Station, I[lli- 
nois. 

Miss Filste M. Marshall (’03) is a 
teacher of science at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. Home address: 
70 South Sixteenth Street, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Harry H. McCracken (o1-’02) 1s 
a book-keeper with the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago. Home 
address: 989 West Congress Street. 

Edward J. McGann (’oo-’o4) 1s 
with the Chicago Edison Co., Chicago. 
Home address: 767 West Twenty- 
second Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


DoE Welles 


Arthur Elison Mudgley ('98), 
M. D., University of Illinois (’04), is 
practising medicine at Oshkosh, Wis. 
Home address: 81 Washington 
Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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Paul Mulholland (‘o1t—’03) 1s with | 


the Illinois Life Insurance Co., Chi- 


cago. Home address: 920 North 
Central Avenue; 2A:ustine “station, 
Illinois. 


W.K. Milholland, Jr. ('02—’04), 
is a fruit-ranch man. Home address: 
920 North Central Avenue, Austin 
Station, Illinois. 

Allen V. Moyer (’98—99) is with 
the Quincy Engine Works, Sales De- 
partment, Quincy, Illinois. Home 
address: 541 Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Lewis S. Miner (o1-’03) is a sales- 
man with Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago. Home address: g22 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

George A. Nelson, Jr. (o1—’o2), 
D. D. S., Northwestern University 
(0S), 1s practising dentistry at 480 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Home address: 392 Potomac Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles Sy ePitkin"|(:99) "1s. with 
Crane Co., Engineering Department, 
Chicago. Home address: 1291 Perry 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank E. Rich (97-’9g9) is with 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. Home ad- 
dress: 405 Warren Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Albert C. Roos (’97) is cashier of 
the Harlem Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Home address: 100 Ferdinand Ave- 
nue, Oak -Parky Mlmois: 

Raymond C. Schmeltz (’97-’98) 1s 
resident engineer with the C., B. & Q, 
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Railroad, 503 East College Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Home ad- 
dress: 1653 West. Monroé otieem 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Arthur Pearson Scott (’97—o1) 1s 
teaching at the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut, Syria. Home ad- 
dress: 520 Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Holmes A. Shepard (’o0-’03) is 
with the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Co., Chicago, Illinois. Home 
address: 2030 Harrison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Conrad A. Spoehr (798-02) is 
with Bunte, Spoehr & Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. Home _ address: 1088 
Evanston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lester Miles Stearns (’oo—’or), 
M. D., University of Illinois (05), 
is an interne at the West Side Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Illinois. Home ad- 
dress: 6548 Washington Boulevard, 
Oak Parke aulniots: 

Sidney L. Stein (97—or1) is with 
the Art Wall Paper Mills, Chicago, 
Illinois. Home address: 4858 For- 
restville Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Willis Clark Stephens (’oo—’o1) 1s 
masonry inspector with the Deleware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Home ad- 
dress: 916 Ship Street, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 

Miss Lea. Demarest) = Davige 
(g7—’00) 1s engaged in settlement 
work at Chicago Commons, Grand 
Avenue and Morgan Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. | Home address: Chicago 
Commons, Chicago, Illinois. 

George S. Titus (’02—’04) is with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Illi- 
nois.. ~nFlome, ‘address?. 42. VWViese 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Chester Arnold Touzalin (?97—’02) 
is with Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, iron 
and steel merchants, Chicago, [lli- 
nois. Home address: 1600 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Leslie Anthony Touzalin (’97—’o1) 
is a chemist with the Illinois Steel 
Co., South Chicago, Illinois. Home 
address: 1600 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

povaitcs |eVarcer= |t-. (97.993). 
is with the Western Electrical Co., 
463 West Street, New York City. 
Home address: 850 Warren Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Warren M. Wells: (‘98—'02,) ‘is 
secretary of the Haight and Conant 
Grocery Co., Galesburg, illinois. 
Home address: 121 East Main Street, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

Meredith P. Williams (’o1-’o4) is 
with J. L. Johnson & Co., surveyors 
and contractors, Room 29, 90 La 
Salcmmesucct, Chicago. Illinois. 
Home address: 1274 Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank McCreary (’96—’9g) is a 
draftsman with Sargent and Lundy, 
contracting engineers, Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Joseph -G.) Kerr (o1—'o2) grad- 
uated A. B. fromthe University 
of Michigan last commencement. 
Throughout his course he has been 
interested in newspaper work, and 
for two years has worked on the 
Michigan Daily. He expects to be 
a newspaper man. 

Miss Charlotte Bendix (01-03) 
is teaching English, history, and 
Latin in the High School at Bar- 
rington, Illinois. | Home address: 
795 North Oakley Boulevard, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
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Miss Harriet S. Robertson (’03- 
05) and Miss Claire Samels (’03-’04) 
are teaching in the grammar school at 
Barrington, Illinois. Miss Robert- 
son’s home address 1s 2178 Harrison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Miss 
Samels’s home address is 794 South 
Turner Avenue, Chicago, I[llinois. 

Mrs. Edith Rose Suddard (’o2) 
is living at 2196 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

erie beecley eal T aitOd ict outs 
with the Lakeside Press, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Polk Street and 
Plymouth Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
WPelephone~ Harrison 350.) Home 
address: 388 South Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Telephone See- 
ley 474. 

Albert W. Brickwood,Jr.(’9g9—00), 
has been appointed vice-consul at 
Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 

Silas Reynolds (02) is with 
McMahey Co. & Bleo. Home ad- 
dress: §34 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Ethel Dux (o1-’o2) was 
married August, 1905, to Raymond 
W. Bradshaw. Home address: go8 
Leland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Albert Brown Haugaard (’oo~’o2 ) 
was married June 14, 1905, to Miss 
Rose Hausgen. Home address: 1518 
North Mozart Street, Chicago, III. 

Miss Mabel Hastings Babb (’oo- 
ol) was married August 16, 1905, 
to Albertbin Merrill’(798—or). 

lai lberteel ee adve (468-109 ) vais 
Professor of English in Southwestern 
Kansas College, at Winfield, Kansas. 
Home address: 823 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Earl Wilson (’o1) is in the adver- 
tising business. Home address: 126 
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South Stone Avenue, La Grange, 
Illinois. 


H. Walter Forster, M. E. (’05), 
was until September secretary of the 
Multi-Vending Company. He 1s 
now with the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, 382 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
His work chiefly concerns gasoline 
and acetylene appliances. Home ad- 
dress: 934 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NECROLOGY 
Rudolph J. Irion died on the Ist 


ot June, after a short illness. Mr. 
Irion received the title of Associate 
a year ago, and was proceeding with 
his preparations for the Christian 
ministry at the date of his untimely 


death. 


Miss Mary Pusey died suddenly 
July 18, 1905. Miss Pusey was an 
extremely earnest student, one of 
those who have constantly to be 
restrained from overwork and over- 
worry. Her early death from neur- 
asthenia is a grief to all who knew 


her. 
George Foster Dieter died Sep- 


tember 1st, at Boulder, Colorado. 
Dieter entered the Institute in the 
autumn of 1902 with the purpose of 
pursuing an extended course of 
study. At the end of three months, 
however, it was perceived that his 
health was failing, and it became ne- 
cessary for him to seek a residence in 
the West. For nearly three years 
he continued the unequal struggle to 
regain his health. His _ brother 
Charles remains in school at the 
University of Colorado, at Boulder. 
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Diep January 


CAlltam Ratney Harper 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


On Friday morning, January 12, 
1906, memorial exercises were held 
at Lewis Institute, in honor of Presi- 
dent William R. Harper, who died 
President Harper had 
been a member of the Board of 
Managers from the beginning of the 


January Io. 


Institute. 

After the Processional, the chorus 
sang Mrs. Stowe’s hymn, ‘“ Still, 
Still with Thee.” Director Carman 
introduced the President of the 
Board of Trustees, Judge Christian C. 
Kohlsaat, who thereafter presided. 
After the reading of the ninetieth 
Psalm and the chanting of the Lord’s 


Prayer, Judge Kohlsaat addressed 
the school. At the close of Judge 
Kohlsaat’s remarks, Assistant Profes- 
sor George Lee Tenney sang Faure’s 
Pies Grucities Judge: Wohisaat 
then introduced in turn Director 
George Noble Carman, Mr. Thomas 
Kane, former Judge Oliver H. Hor- 
ton, Dr. James B. Herrick, and Pro- 
fessor E. H. Lewis. 

The exercises were concluded by 
the chorus, who sang Adelaide 
Procter's poem ‘“The Lost Chord,” 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. 

The substance of the various ad- 
dresses follows. 


Fudge Christian C. Kohlsaat 


For the second time since this 
school was organized the Board of 
Managers has been summoned to 
memorial exercises held for a mem- 
ber of the board. 
lost were among the younger mem- 


bers of the board. 


particular lesson to-day to note what 


Those whom we 


But. itieis2our 


are met 
Al- 


though engrossed by the numerous 


he in whose honor we 


accomplished in his short life. 


great works which consuméd his life 
in the doing, he felt a deep and sin- 
cere interest in this institution, and | 
remember very well a letter I re- 
ceived from him only two weeks ago. 


De ave 


‘lecan never cease. to -bergratent| 
wrote Dr. Harper, “‘for the assocta- 
tions | have had in the management 
of Lewis Institute.” 
know that he was the first adviser of 
the Institute Board of Trustees. In 
the early days of the Institute the 
trustees were a few business men 


For you all 


engrossed in business cares, and there 


was much _ discussion concerning 


whom to entrust the school to. Ina 
dilemma of this sort one always turns 
to some one experienced in technical 
educational matters. So in this time 
of doubt we turned to Dr. Harper. 
At that time the doctor was flooded 
with the great work of organizing 
the university, and we naturally felt 
some hesitation about asking him to 


When we told 


him of our dilemma he said that he 


attack our problem. 


had no one in mind, but that he 
would think the matter over. Some 
days later he called on meand said, 
““T have solved the problem,” and 
he took out a paper lined all its 
length and its width. 
he had put the names of several can- 
didates, with such a list of the quali- 
fications necessary to the office as he 


He had graded 


each candidate under each head, and 


In the spaces 


deemed essential. 


had carried out the totals in percent- 
ages. ‘When I got through,” he 


said, “I found that one man had 
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double the total counts of any other 
man.’’ And that is how we got our 
Director. 

The incident should suggest to you 
the labor which this successful man 


Only he who 1s 


willing to put strenuous effort into 


put into all things. 


everything he undertakes can hope to 
In his short life he knew 
no such word as failure. 


succeed. 
There was 
no task which, having begun it, he 
failed to accomplish; there was no 
difficulty which he failed to surmount. 

In the second place it should sug- 
gest to you that no man can amount 
to much unless he makes decisions. 
President Harper was wont to con- 
sider a situation in all its details and 
phases, but, having considered, he 
decided, and his decisions have af- 
A-true 
man cannot shirk decisions merely 
because decision is often difficult. If 
you are to succeed you cannot drift. 


fected thousands of lives. 


You must make up your mind ac- 
cording to your best lights, and then 
you must act. 

When I think of President Har- 
per as a man, as a friend, words are 
powerless to express our personal 
loss. He has accomplished very 
great things, but it 1s for what he 
was, just as much as for what he 


had done, that Dr. Harper will be 


remembered. 
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Director George NV. Carman 


Dr. Harper was the best and great- 
est friend I ever had or ever expect 
to have. One day in May, 1895, 
when I was at the University of Chi- 
cago considering with the President 
some matters having to do with my 
work as Dean of the Morgan Park 
Academy, he told me of Lewis Insti- 
tute and of his purpose to name me 
for.the position of director. I thanked 
him for the honor, and a few days 
later he introduced me to the Trus- 
tees. 

Asa member of the Board of Man- 
agers, Dr. Harper was ever ready to 
give time and thought to the work of 
the Institute. 
tail in the organization of the school, 


There was not a de- 


in the selection of the faculty, or the 
equipment of the buildings that did 
not receive his earnest consideration. 
I cannot too much emphasize the debt 
that Lewis Institute owes to Presi- 
dent Harper. 

Judge Kohlsaat’s report of the 
manner of my selection is a new story 
to me. It certainly illustrates Dr. 
Harper’s painstaking method of do- 
ing whatever he undertook to do. 
But it brings home to me another 
trait of the man to which I want to 
At that particu- 
lar time I was confident that the Pres- 


call your attention. 


ident of the University did not feel 
very kindly towards the Dean of the 
Academy, for we were not agreeing 
on the questions that we were con- 
I had underestimated that 
broad-mindedness 


sidering. 
and generosity 
which is an attribute of all really great 
Dr. Harper could differ with 
a man and yet remain none the less 


his friend. 


you to agree with them always. 


men. 
Strong men don’t want 


Dr. Harper’s death reminds me 
anew of how much he did in his life 
and how little we are doing. He 
was a scrupulously prompt man in 
his appointments. A successful man 
must be prompt. He was always a 
perfect gentleman, another requisite 
to such success as his. During his 
last years, when his time was incalcu- 
lably precious, I hesitated to interrupt 
him. But I sometimes called him up 
by telephone and his response was 


“(Good 


Glad to hear your voice 


always something like this: 
morning. 
again.” 

I was one of the many friends to 
whom he wrote a farewell letter just 
before he went to the Presbyterian 
Hospital last February. I went to 
see him the day before the operation 
and found him the same brave spirit 


as ever. He sent personal messages 
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to friends in the Institute, seemingly 
forgetful of self and what was impend- 
ing, but thoughtful of others and 
mindful of the little courtesies to the 
last. } 

My last interview with President 
He 
asked me to come and spend an hour 


He had much to 


He had many new plans to 


Harper was on Memorial Day. 


or two with him. 
tell me. 
unfold, having to do with our work 
He seemed to me 


here in Chicago. 


to be determined to accomplish in 


the short time that remained just as 
much as possible of what he had 
planned for his life’s work. In early 
life Dr. Harper had schooled himself 
to do the difficult thing, however 
hard and forbidding it might be, if 
he felt it ought to be done. 
this that made him strong and equal 
to any emergency. He could face 
death like a ‘hero.) “Atter*alieaene 
said to a friend, “there is a certain 


about death. What. a 


» He) 


It was 


fascination 
revelation it will be! 


Mr. Thomas Kane 


Dr. 


There are two things so characteristic 


Harper was a great man. 


of him that I want to point them out 
Your question should be, 


We 


have passed our formative years; you 


to you. 
What in him can I emulate? 
are in the midst of yours. Itis your 
time to mold that character which 
will distinguish you from your kind 
in after years. 

Dr. Harper was the brainiest man 
I ever knew. He was great in many 
lines. You cannot hope to emulate 
his greatness in all respects, but you 
can in two, and without these he 
could not have been the great man 
he was. 

You can emulate him in his mar- 


velous concentration of mind upon 


the subject in hand, no matter what 
that might be. You will probably 
forget all else I may say, but you will 
not forget this illustration. 

One day a professor at the Uni- 
versity called to consult with Dr. 
Harper about a comparatively unim- 
While the professor 


was talking with the president a 


portant IMACCer: 


number of gentlemen came into the 
adjoining room to keep an important 
engagement. The professor became 
embarrassed, and finally said, ‘These 
gentlemen are waiting to see you on 
much more important business than 
this, and I had better call again when 
“Sit down, 


Professor,” was the reply, “and finish 


you are not so busy.” 


without hurry. For the moment, 
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you are for me the only man in the 
world and your matter the only 
subject.” 

I presume he was the busiest man 
in Chicago, yet when he came to the 
of the 
Board of Managers, you would 
thin <wthat-our, saitairs the 
only subjects he had to think about, 
and for the time being you would be 


meetings Lewis Institute 


were 


right. 


The other trait which you can 


emulate, and without which he could 
not have been great, was his out- 
giving nature. A profound scholar 
and lover of books, he acquired 
knowledge only to give it freely to 
others. He was never a pond full 
of stagnant information, but a living 
stream kept pure and fresh by the 
current of his outgoing impulses. 
This trait made him one of the great- 
est teachers of the age, and it is one 


that all of us can imitate. 


The Honorable Oliver H. Horton 


Sometimes I have wished that I 
were young again. But it is one 
compensation for increasing years to 
realize that I have known such men 
as | have met in my connection with 
the affairs of Lewis Institute. In 
the development of every department 
of life, great men arise and stand 
before us. Few men in American 
history have equaled, and none have 
excelled, Dr. Harper as an organizer 
and educator. Men such as he are 
rare, and when they depart they 
leave a void that cannot easily be 
filled. 

About ten years since I first came 
to know somewhat of the details of 
the will of Mr. Lewis, founder of this 
Institute. By his will he had named 


three Trustees. In case of the death 


of one, the surviving two were ,.em- 
But 
two of said Trustees died, leaving as 
the only survivor the late Honorable 
John A. Roche, and it became nec- 
essary to apply to a chancery court 


to fill 


Such application was made to me as 


powered to fill the vacancy. 


the vacancies thus created. 
Chancellor, and it gave me _ great 
pleasure to designate Judge Kohlsaat 
and Mr. McLaren. I have been and 
am proud of the fact that I made 
Later on it be- 
came necessary, under the statutes of 


those appointments. 


this State, to have two other mem- 
bers appointed. I was honored by 
being asked to become one of the 
board of five Trustees for the man- 
agement of Lewis Institute, and it 


has given me pleasure to accept 
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such position and to perform the 
services incident thereto to the best 
of my ability. 

Since the death of Mayor Roche 
and of Dr. Harper I am the only 
member of the Board of Managers 
left on the south side of the city. 
The Managers used frequently to 
meet in the central part of the city. 
Dr. Harper also lived south, and | 
look back with special pleasure to 
the occasions when, after the adjourn- 


Dr. “Fames 


I.am glad to say a word of tribute 
toxthesmemoryor Dr Llarper eal 
first knew him when Rush Medical 
College was affliated with the Uni- 
versity and Dr. Harper became the 
presiding officer at our faculty meet- 
ing. 
forcefulness, and direct way of going 
at things. 


It was there I saw his energy, 


Under his guidance our 
meetings were always productive, 
something was always done. I could 
now understand how in his many 
other branches of university work 


he able 


much. 


was to accomplish so 

We are in danger of thinking of 
him too exclusively as the “ business 
president,” as the founder of the 
great University and as a great or- 


ganizer. We must not overlook the 


ment of such meetings, Dr. Harper 
would take my arm as we went south 
to our homes, and the remembrance 
of the conversations on such occa- 
It is 
an honor to have known this great 
We shall 
deeply miss him, and we know not 
how to fill his place. His advice and 


inspiration will make it easier to per- 


sions is a pleasure and delight. 


man. He was a hero. 


form the duties of a. Trustee and to 
work for Lewis Institute. 


B. Herrick 


fact that he was first of all a scholar. 
I remember hearing him speak one 
evening of his work as a teacher. 
His chief delight was in the teaching 
of a small class in advanced Hebrew, 
in preparation for which he studied 
daily. ‘This work,” he said, “this 
original research with a few select 
students, is my joy, my _ chiefest 
pleasure.” We must not forget, I 
repeat, to remember his greatness as 
a scholar and teacher. 

He was heroic in his last illness. 
The reports of his courage and forti- 
tude 
suffering are true. 


in the hour of sickness and 
He was eager to 
live, but bowed submissively to the 
inevitable. He worked to the last. 
With telephone, stenographer, and 


willing assistants he made his sick- 
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“T wonder if I 
have left anything undone,” he is 
reported to have said only a few hours 


before his death. Surely, though his 


room his work-room. 


life as measured by years was short, 
as measured by deeds and by character 
He had left 


it was well rounded out. 
nothing undone. 


Professor KE. H. Lewts 


You have been getting acquainted 
with a great man this morning. You 
have been getting acquainted with 
him, books, but 
through the words and the presence 
of men who knew him intimately. 
These men know whereof they speak. 
And, as Judge Kohlsaat said, it is a 
good thing for young fellows to 


know how men do their work; how 


not through 


they plan and strive and give un- 
limited attention to it. Very likely 
you, young men, could get a good 
deal more of real education out of 
your own fathers than you ever sus- 


pect. They could teach you some- 


thing more important than the 
encyclopedia. They could show 
you how they themselves have 


gained experience. They have some 
extremely well-tested and valuable 
things to tell you about the mutual 
will-influences that make our civiliza- 
And William R. 
Harper was a man worth your know- 
ing. He was beyond the full com- 
prehension of even his closest friends, 
but he was peculiarly knowable nev- 


tion what it is. 


ertheless. His spirit was simple. 
Behind his profound seriousness was 
a certain boyishness. He was peren- 
nially young, perennially growing, 
perennially studious; and it 1s as a 
student that he touches your lives 
most closely. 

His natural equipment was extraor- 
dinary. Governor Utter impressed 
upon you the other day the fact 
that a sound and elastic physique ts a 
President 


Harper had such a physique—deep 


prerequisite of greatness. 


chest, strong neck, finely knit frame, 
small extremities, abundant tides of 
blood to nourish his wonderful brain. 
Had he husbanded his great strength 
as Darwin did his little strength— 
but of that we must speak later 
on. ‘Mentally he was precocious. 
He graduated from a small college 
at fourteen, speaking in Hebrew at 
commencement. He wentto Yale to 
study philology with Whitney. A 
classmate of his says that it was won- 
derful to see the young fellow bring 
system into his hitherto miscellaneous 
information, and submit his powers 
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to discipline. He was made doctor 
of philosophy at nineteen, the average 
age at which a freshman now enters 
Harvard. At twenty-three he was 
professor of Hebrew in the Baptist 
Parc 


At thirty he went to Yale as professor 


divinity school at Morgan 
of Semitics. But one full professor- 
ship was not enough for him; he was 
presently given another, the Wolsey 
At thirty- 


five he was made president of the 


chair of biblical literature. 
University of Chicago. He gave up 
his beloved dream: of devoting his 
life to the quiet study of Semitic 
languages and literatures, and became 
an administrator, or rather a creator, 


He did not abandon 


his scholarly work, however, but dur- 


an organizer. 


ing the arduous years when he was 
getting and wisely expending eighteen 
millions he continued to teach more 
hours than any other professor, and 
to push ahead his own technical 
All 


intellectual strength beyond the com- 


researches. this shows a sheer 
prehension of most men in any day. 
At first 1t can only strike you and 
me with dismay. We cannot imi- 
tate greatness; we cannot by taking 
thought add cubits to our stature; 
to do the kind of thing that President 
Harper did one must be born to it. 
And yet there is a message in this 
man’s life that is of signal importance 
to each one of us. 


Sheer and 


weight are nothing particularly admi- 


intellectual strength 
rable, any more than the terrifying 
strength and weight of our planet 
When an individual 


possessing seraphic strength of intel- 


are admirable. 


lect enters human affairs, there is 
ground for terror, not for gratitude, 
until we know that the strength will 
be nobly used. When a Napoleon 
enters human life, the sane men are 
afraid of him. The human intellect 
takes its color from the human heart. 
A man of evil heart will so twist and 
warp his own reason that he will be- 
lieve his own badness to be goodness. 
But President Harper’s great intel- 
lect was the servant of a loving heart. 

From the first he loved his subject 
well, but he loved people more. He 
wanted, as Mr. Kane has said, to 
of knowledge 
He devised plans for 
popularizing the study of Hebrew, 


share every crumb 
with others. 


and he has done more than any other _ 
man of his time to extend the knowl- 
edge of the Bible as literature. He 
was a great popularizer of knowl- 
edge; yet he was a great investigator, 
and his university has the true uni- 
versity spirit, the spirit of adding to 
But 


whether he was planning a new pop- 


the sum of human knowledge. 


ular journal, or a system of instruc- 
tion by correspondence, or university 
extension, or an exploring expedition 
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in Semitic lands, or facilities for the 
most abstruse investigation in science 
—President Harper 
thinking of people. 
to do so much for so many people 
that he habitually overworked, and 
The 


thousands who will go to-morrow to 


was always 


It was in trying 


taxed his great powers fatally. 


gaze upon his face will each feel that 
he has lost a personal friend. As Mr. 
Kane says, he never stagnated; he 
not only had the springs of life within 
him, but his personal influence put 
life into other men, giving them ini- 
tiative and the desire to communi- 
cate initiative. 

It is perhaps an old-fashioned 
thing to say to you, young men and 
women, but there 1s no permanent 
satisfaction in life except the memory 


To have 


done somebody good, to have made 


of having been ot service. 


him braver, better, more active—that 
is true life. Compared with this sat- 
isfaction, all others which men seek 
on the face of God’s round green 
earth are but apples of Sodom, full 
of burning ashes. 

The way in which President Har- 
per’s intellect worked, in the service 
of his ideals, is very interesting. His 
mind was always fertile, always blos- 
soming with hypotheses; he was full 
of ideas. That is always a condition 
of attaining results, whether in phys- 
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ical science—as in the case of Dar- 
win—or in the social sciences, as in 
He was full of 
plans for bringing higher education 


to the largest possible number of 


Dreti arper’s case. 


persons. Many of these were dar- 
ing, some were visionary; but he was 
always trying to test them by the 
He took 
infinite pains of detail to see which 


of his 


work. ‘This definiteness of aim and 


severest practical tests. 
dreams could be~ made to 


devotion to detail have already been 
spoken of by Judge Kohlsaat, Direc- 
tone eatinansmanda lhe terick sue) 
heard Dr. Gunsaulus speak of the 
same thing yesterday, when he re- 
ferred to President Harper as a thor- 
oughly practical idealist. 

When a great man dies, it is hard 
for his friends to appreciate that he 1s 
gone. ‘There is a surplus of vitality 
which lives on, still affecting our 
wills. And of course the man lives 
on in the ideals in which he has pur- 
He lives 
But 


in some 


suaded others to believe. 
on in persons and institutions. 
does he 
brighter world, and live again there? 


himself awake 


Does his stream of consciousness 
emerge again from the silence of 
death, as rivers ftow underground 
and emerge again to the day ? 

You have all been taught to be- 
lieve that there is a future life, and I 


caw 
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myself believe profoundly that there 
is. But in the course of the next 
ten years, if you continue to live the 
intellectual life, you will come in con- 
tact with earnest and able men who 
do not believe in personal immortal- 
ity, and who will very probably re- 
duce your best arguments to appar- 
ent absurdity. It is difficult, in the 
light of modern science, to construct 
for the hypothesis of immortality an 
argument which is without fatal flaws. 
It so happened that on Wednesday 
morning, just before President Har- 
per died, one of our classes was dis- 
cussing a poem by the platonist 
Henry and we 
through various 


Vaughan, 
the 
for immortality, only 


ran 
arguments 
to emerge 
in a state of mental confusion. 
Yesterday morning we took the hour 
to read a score of short poems re- 
cording the deepest experiences and 
hopes of as many Christian poets— 
experiences of the human soul in the 


We held no ar- 
gument, but we felt profoundly that 


presence of death. 


experience is something too large to 
be measured by what we call concep- 
tual thinking, or by dialectic, or by 
any one series of human standards. 
We came from the reading in a state 
of faith, convinced that there are val- 
ues immortal, and that personality is 
the chief among them. 


As you 
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think of your own friends who have 
died since school began this year— 
of Oliver Holmes, for example, or 
Fred Greiner—can you believe that 
what is noble can cease to be? It 
may change its form of manifestation, 
it may emerge in situations beyond 
the farthest dreams of our experi- 
ence, but it cannot cease. 

God has made us uncertain 1n our 
intellectual views of these matters 
because he wishes our eyes to be d1- 
He 


would have us live for ideals here 


rected to our present duties. 


He would have us live 
the the midst of 
that life which now is. He makes 
ridiculous our attempts to imagine 
He would fain that 
His will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. He wants us to be 
practical idealists, thinking about our 
own modest tasks in the present. A 
few days ago President Harper asked 
to be moved to the window, and he 
long sat looking at the landscape, 
trying to imagine what the great 
University would be like in the 


and now; 


eternal life in 


heaven, for 


future. This incident reminds me 
of a poem by another practical ideal- 
ist, Mathew Arnold. Just as Presi- 
dent Harper gave up the quiet life of 
a scholar in order to make his ideals 
effective, so Arnold gave up the still 


air of delightful studies to be for a 
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lifetime a school inspector. And 


Arnold wrote: 
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While all around in silence lies 
Moved to the window near, and see 
Once more, before my dying eyes— 


“ Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 
The wide aerial landscape spread— 
The world which was ere [ was born 
‘Vhe world which 

dead; 


lasts when I am 


“Which never was the friend of one 
Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit for all its generous sun, 

And lived itself and made us live. 


‘There let me gaze, till I become 
In soul, with what I gaze on, wed! 
To feel the universe my home; 

To have before my mind--instead 


‘Of the sick-room, the mortal strife, 
‘The turmoil for a little breath— 
‘The pure eternal course of life, 
Not human combatings with death! 
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‘Thus feeling, gazing, might I grow 
Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear; 
Then willing let my spirit go 
To work or wait elsewhere or here!”’ 


That is the spirit in which to face 
death. We face it best when we 
think of all life as continuous, and of 
all life as significant, including that 
But there is al- 
so in the approach of death a certain 


which we now live. 


charm of mystery, a certain thrill 
and promise of joy— 


‘© As the pale waste widens around 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out,and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.”’ 
And in the midst of the mystery 


there well may be a homely peace 
and contentment. 


“| know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 


> 


Beyond His love and care.’ 


Resolutions 
ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF LEWIS INSTITUTE 


The members of the Board of 
Managers of Lewis Institute feel 
keenly the death of one of their 
number, President William Rainey 
Harper, of the University of Chi- 
He had been one of the 


Board since its organization, and an 


Cago. 


invaluable adviser in all its delibera- 


tions. As we look back upon our 
official intercourse with him, and con- 
sider the assistance he has rendered 
to the Institute, we are deeply im- 
pressed with his broad-minded and 
unselfish devotion to the cause of 
general education. No one, nor any 


number of educational institutions, 
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limited or even pressed upon the hori- 
zon of his prescient purposes in the 
Only in this 


fact do we find a clue to his unspar- 


cause of knowledge. 


ing and self-sacrificing attention to 
the many duties which fell to his 
share as the skilled educator and ad- 
ministrator. 

Mourning as we do the ending of 
our association in the work of the 
school, we yet shall not cease to be 
grateful for the years we were per- 
mitted to spend in service with him. 
What he has done will live on in the 


life of the Institute—a blessing and 
an inspiration. Our personal loss 
words seem inadequate to tell. If 
we shall henceforth give it expression 
in a deeper devotion to the cause 
which thrilled and possessed his life, 
surely we shall have clothed our 
tender memories of him in terms well 
suited to unfold to his great heart 
in what love and regard we hold 
him. 

To Mrs. Harper and the children, 
we give assurances of our profound 
sympathy. 
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ROCHE MEMORIAL. 


President John A. Roche, of the 
Board of Trustees of Lewis Institute, 
died February 10, 1904. Exactly two 
years from that date the trustees and 
students erected to his memory a 
bronze memorial, which may now be 
seen in the vestibule of the Engineer- 
ing Building. ‘This admirable tablet 
was designed by a sculptor who was 
formerly an instructor in the Institute, 
Mr. Erwald Stuart Hinton. It was 
modeled by M. Jean Titrent and cast 
in the foundry of the Institute. The 
tablet is six feet long by three feet 
wide. 

We give below a picture of the 
tablet, the order of the dedication 
exercises, the stenographer’s report of 
the addresses, and the text of the 
dedication hymn. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. ‘* How lovely are the messengers ”’ 
(ks om Rane, Coen eas Mendelssohn 
THe Women’s Gree Cius. 
z. Address by the President of the Board of 


‘Trustees. 
Jupce Curistian C. Koutsaar. 


. **Lendus your aid, O Sons of Tubal 
Cartan. Ate s whee oe Ground 
Mr. GeorceE LEE TENNEY. 


wo 


4. Addresses: 
Director Georce Nosie Carman. 
Trustee BErnarD A. EckuHarrt. 
Trustee Oriver H. Horron. - 


ae E. H. Lewis 
Senl-he Dedication Hymn | Fulius Eichberg 
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6. Procession from the Library tothe Memorial. 
7. **Send out Thy Light’’ Gounod 


THE CHorus. 


8. Invocation. 
Tue Rev. James Vita Brake. 


g. Unveiling of the Memorial. 
Mrs. Rocue. 


10, ‘*America,’’ (the first and last stanzas.) 
THe Cyorus AND THE AUDIENCE. 


‘EE TD PID EeACRTON ABD Y MEN: 
Words by E, H. Lewis. Music by Fulius Eichberg 


God of the vanished days 

And voices lingering stll, 
We lift the song of praise 

For men who did Thy will. 
As unto the farther shore 

The ripple’s ring is spread, 
So widen evermore 


The good deeds of the dead. 


God of the human heart 
And of the human mind, 
Thou dost the love impart 
Of man for al] mankind. 
Dearer than the gift of flame, 
Wider than tribe or clan, 
Straight from Thy heart it came, 
The love of man for man ! 


God of the ordered law 
And of the punctual star, 
Thou fill’st the soul with awe, 
Thou hid’st Thyself afar. 
Vast but opens under vast, 
Wearying the eyes that scan, 
Yet Thou art found at last 
In love of man for man ! 


Save Thou dost build the house, 
We labor but in vain. 
Empty are solemn vows 
Except Thy smile they gain. 
Therefore would we dedicate 
All that we are or can, 
All that is man’s estate, 
To love of man for man ! 


a Welles 
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JUDGE CHRISTIAN C. 
KOHLSAAT: 


Friends, this is an exceedingly ap- 
propriate way in which to bring to 
memory again for the second time 
the anniversary of the departure of 
our friend and associate. It was my 
privilege to know Mr. Roche from 
the first time he entered into public 
life; it was my privilege to sit as a 
delegate in the convention which 
nominated him for mayor. At that 
time he was not, I should say, a man 
particularly well known. He was, 
however, a member of the legislature, 
and prominent in business, and highly 
regarded. 

But presently he came to be wide- 
ly known, and with good reason. 
He was eminently a man of con- 
structive mind, and it was inevitable 
that he should display this type of 
mind when he was placed in the 
mayors chair. It was with a con- 
structive, an engineer’s mind that he 
faced the grave problems presented 
to a mayor of the city of Chicago. 
It was a delight to him to see the 
public works grow under his hands. 
He was not a man of dreams and 
visions: he was a man who did things. 
When he became mayor there were 
a great many things that had been 
left undone. So, while he faced du- 
ties that rival in perplexities those 
of the President of the United States, 
he determined to make good some 
of the shortcomings of previous ad- 
ministrations. He took the office 
of mayor seriously, and took it up 
vigorously. He built great viaducts 
and bridges and water-works. He was 
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a man who did not figure on the day 
after to-morrow, but on to-morrow. 
With him, it was the very next 
subject which took up his thought. 
He was happy if to-day he could lay 
the foundations upon which to build 
to-morrow. One who devotes his 
life to the immediate material welfare 
of the community is as genuinely a 
benefactor of humanity as one who 
dreams vague dreams of the brother- 
hood of man. Mr. Roche was fa- 
miliar with affairs; his life had been 
built up along the lines of public 
needs. So when he was called to the 
mayor’s Chair he came to this service 
joyfully. 

He was a man devotedly fond of 
his family. He made no attempt to 
conceal the fact. And his love for 
his family overflowed into a sympa- 
thetic interest for all the boys and 
girls of this great city. He felt a 
sincere desire that each one of them 
might have the privileges of practical 
education. I well remember the 
great wish he had to see the first 
building constructed. When he took 
charge we were discussing the best 
site for the building. Our first choice 
was found unavailable, and we had to 
find a new place. Then when we 
got to putting in the foundations he 
was delighted to see something being 
done: His very life and soul entered 
into it, and so the building was con- 
structed, and finally—and in this we 
shall never forget, and Mr. Roche 
never forgot, Dr. Harper’s aid — the 
school was organized. So it was 
always; he was always pushing ahead. 
The rest of us rather sat back and 
held on to the brakes, worrying a 
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little about finances. So it was when 
he got us to build the engineering 
building. Perhaps the intent man 
who inspired our: confidence was 
thinking of the boy, who, without 
friends, and with only a great longing 
in his heart for education, climbed 
up the long stairs of Cooper Insti- 
tute, learning at night that which he 
made possible under easier conditions 
to boys and girls here. Perhaps to 
that extent he was a dreamer, after 
all. Doubtless there 1s some close 
connection between those days in 
New York and the days when he 
sat here as president of the Board 
of Managers, a living proof that a 
man, if he 1s a man, can succeed. 

It was a happy day when tbe en- 
gineering building was finished, and 
[am glad that he lived to see that 
day. Now, when the first months of 
sorrow have passed, and we may 
view his work more calmly, it seems 
greater than ever. We are about to 
celebrate this day almost as if it were 
a birthday. We are to place a tablet 
in commemoration of his work in 
connection with this school, and it is 
a fitting thing that our students here 
have taken a hand in the casting of the 
memorial. It is fitting that his me- 
mortal was cast in the foundry of the 
building which is really his monu- 
ment. He was inclined to pay more 
attention to technical education than 
to general, though I am sure that 
afterwards he felt that the combina- 
tion of the two educations was right. 
The theory of this school has been, 
as you know, to specialize in engi- 
neering, but to specialize on the basis 
of knowledge. We were not quite 
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with him in the matter of this build- 
ing. We did not quite see where 
the money was coming from. But 
he reached out for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. He attained 
it, and now we are very glad of it. 
The work there is a monument to 
him. If you go through the rooms, 
and see the young people working in 
the machine-shops, in the wood- 
shops, and in the drafting-rooms and 
the laboratories, you will see his hope, 
his life, wrought out in visible shape. 
The building will be sealed as _ his 
memorial when we put the tablet on 
the wall. 


DIREGCTOR GEORGE NOBLE 
CARMAN: 


This occasion brings vividly to 
my mind our experiences of ten years 
ago. We were then building the 
Lewis Institute. Mr. Roche was 
president of the Board of Trustees, 
and the other members were Judge 
Kohlsaat and Mr. McLaren, We 
held frequent meetings in Mr. 
Roche’s office, considering questions 
having to do with the construction 
and equipment of the building. In 
January, 1896, the Board of Mana- 
gers was organized. It consisted of 
the Trustees and Mr. Kane and 
President Harper. We issued our 
first Circular of Information, outlin- 
ing the aim and scope of the work 
to be undertaken, and selected the 
first members of the faculty. 

The first building as originally 
planned was designed to accommo- 
date a technical high school. We 
agreed at the outset that we should 
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cover the high school period and do 
two years of college work in both 
technical and non-technical lines. It 
soon became apparent that we should 
carry the technical work further, and 
in 1898 it was decided to offer 
courses in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, leading up to the degree 
of M. E. As the work developed 
and our numbers increased, Mr, 
Roche recognized the need of a 
building that would adequately meet 
the deinands of a school of engineer- 
ing. That we now have such a 
building is due to his strong influ- 
ence and earnest efforts. He lived 
to see the building completed and 
partly equipped. His heart was set 
on having as much as possible of the 
equipment the work of the students. 

We all felt when Mr. Roche died 
two years ago that our engineering 
building stood as his monument, and 
that a tablet should be placed in the 
vestibule of the building in memory 
of his services. It was fitting that 
Mr. Hinton, who had taught archi- 
tectural sculpture in the night school 
of the Institute, should be the sculp- 
tor, and [ am sure that you will all 
agree that he has done his work well. 
Mr. Hoyt suggested that it would 
be possible to have the bronze cast 
in our own foundry, and it is much 
to his credit and in accord with what 
Mr. Roche had stood for that the 
undertaking has been successfully 
accomplished. The bronze tablet 
which we unveil to-night is an honor 
to the Lewis Institute and to the first 
president of the Board of Trustees. 


MR. BERNARD AvJECH EGA 


It is quite proper and fitting that 
we should on this occasion say a few 
words in commemoration of the 
character and life-work of our late 
lamented friend and associate, the 
President of the Board of Trustees 
of Lewis Institute, Mr. John A. 
Roche. This beautiful bronze me- 
dallion about to be unveiled here this 
evening is typical and symbolical of 
the life of him whom it so truly 
represents. I was fortunate in having 
been associated with Mr. Roche dur- 
ing his lifetime, both in public work 
and private enterprise, where I had 
an opportunity to become thor- 
oughly familar with his traits of 
character, and to value and appreciate 
him as a man and citizen. 

During the years of 1887 and 1889, 
when we were both engaged in secur- 
ing state legislation to enable the 
people of this city to provide them- 
selves with pure water and _ perfect 
drainage, Mr. John A. Roche, who 
was then mayor and chief executive 
of this city, and I, who happened to 
be at the time a member of the state 
senate, became very closely associated 
in this work. 

The splendid pure water supply, 
secured by the construction of the 
Sanitary District Canal, is largely due 
to the energetic, persevering, and 
intelligent efforts of Mr. Roche in 
bringing the matter to the attention 
of the Thirty-fifth General Assembly 
of Illinois for an enabling act, that 
would permit us to cut the great 
canal from Chicago to the Desplaines 
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river, and thence to the Mississipp1. 
Mr. Roche’s knowledge and informa- 
tion in the matter of the engineering 
problems which were involved made 
his advocacy of the enactment of the 
law very potent. His legislative 
experience and his tact also came into 
play in furthering the measure in the 
general assembly. 

Although we were not successful 
in securing the legislation that we 


sought in 1887, the legislature of 


that year passed a resolution provid- 
ing for the appointment aft a com- 
mission to investigate the whole 
subject-matter of pure water and 
pertect drainage for Chicago, and re- 
ported its finding to the general 
assembly which met in 1889. Mr. 
Roche was chairman of this commis- 
sion, of which I also had the privilege 
of being a member.- During the in- 
vestigation, Mr. Roche displayed a 
remarkable knowledge of the subject, 
and his push and energy was of in- 
calculable service to the commission. 
The report was made to the legislature 
and the recommendations that the 
report contained, which provided for 
a law to enable the citizens of Chicago 
to cut a canal for sewage disposal and 
navigable channel from Chicago to 
tie Mississipp1 River, was adopted 
by the general assembly in 1880. 
This great engineering project stands 
to-day a monument to the sagacity, 
perseverance, and energy of Mr. 
Roche in bringing the matter in a 
forcible manner before the legislature 
of Illinois while he was chief execu- 
tive of Chicago. 

Later on I became associated with 
Mr. Roche in a private enterprise, 
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where again [ had an opportunity 
of observing his indomitable energy 
and perseverance. Mr. Roche, like 
many of us, sometimes became some- 
what discouraged. ‘Things did not 
always go as they should. I remem- 
ber on one occasion we were con- 
fronted by an obstacle which seemed 
almost insurmountable. After relat- 
ing to the assembled directors of the 
corporation with which we were con- 
nected the trouble which had come 
to us, he said, with tears in his eyes, 
and with tremulous voice: ‘‘I have 
never failed in any enterprise; I 
have never defaulted in any particu- 
lar, and I am determined not to 
default in this instance’; and the 
enterprise was carried on to a success- 
ful conclusion. His optimistic and 
sanguine temperament, his honesty 
of purpose, and his loyalty to those 
associated in business with him; and 
his honorable and upright business 
methods of dealing with all commer- 
cial problems, —all these traits of 
character he brought to the Board 
of Trustees and Managers of the 
Lewis Institute. 

Mr. Roche’s beautiful and happy 
home-life as a husband and _ father, 
his long and honorable business ca- 
reer, his faithful public service as an 
official, his devotion to educational 
matters, his magnificent work in con- 
nection with the organization and 
development of this great school, the 
Lewis Institute, his lofty idealism as 
to what constitutes true American 
citizens'up, his great public spirit and 
civic pride, his love of country and 
its institutions, all make us acclaim 
and testify that this community, this 
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city, this state and this nation are 
better to-day because John A. Roche 


lived among us. 


HONORABLE ESO IRV bike Es 
PLO RING 


Hanging in my private office is a 
little frame enclosing a certificate of 
my appointment ‘To the Office of 
Corporation Counsel in and for the 
City of Chicago,” which is signed by 
John A. Roche, Mayor. Looking 
atertbat cemiheate this afternoon, I 
notice that it is dated April 26, 1887. 
Although I had never known Mr. 
IXkoche personally prior to that time, 
yet from that date until he left us my 
relations with him were somewhat 
intimate. 

Unswerving loyalty and devotion 
on the part of any man in behalf of 
any cause call forth our admiration, 
Conscientious conviction, realized in 
energy of purpose in forging toward 
a goal, is what charms us. We ad- 
mire the men who have these quali- 
ties. A man with a heart as well as 
the qualities indicated not only calls 
forth our admiration, but he draws 

eople to him, and they become his 
faithful and devoted friends. He 1s 
not only admired, but he 1s loved. 
Such a man was Mr. Roche. The 
-more closely we came in contact with 
him, the more we admired him, and 
the more our affection was drawn 
out toward him. His motto was: 
“We can go forward—we can do 
better.” He illustrated this in the 
exhibition of persistence with which 
he clung to any cause which received 
his approval. 

You will Mr. 


recall, Chairman, 


that Mr. Roche was elected mayor 
of Chicago on what was designated 
‘a reform platform.” He was ex- 
pected to be a reform mayor, and the 
public and the press were watching 
his first actions closely. He had not 
been six weeks in that position when, 
perhaps as usual, criticism began, and 
queries were made, such as, “‘ Why are 
the gambling- enees open? 74S WW itere 
is our reform mayor?” At this time, 
when the city. administration and the 
police department are in the lime- 
light of public criticism, I am _ re- 
minded of one incident in Mayor 
Roche’s experience. Gambling was 
at that time rampant in the city of 
Chicago. In many prominent places, 
as well as in alleys and by-ways in 
the heart of the city, pool rooms were 
everywhere to be found. As soon 
as Mayor Roche could get the grasp 
of the situation, he formed his plan 
for checking, and as near as might 
be absolutely suppressing, open and 
notorious gambling and pool rooms. 
After a few weeks of observation and 
investigation, and about noon one 
day, Mayor Roche called to his pri- 
vate office the corporation counsel 
and the*chief of police”, Towtiem 
he unfolded his plans and stated what 
he proposed doing in the interests 
of the people. A plan of proceeding 
was then and there definitely agreed 


upon. At the conclusion of that 
conference, Mayor Roche went out 
to lunch. 3 


When the mayor returned from 
his lunch, an attorney representing 
the gambling interests was waiting 
for him, and stated that he under- 
stood that he, the mayor, proposed 
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certain action, and stated what had 
been agreed upon at the interview 
just preceding the lunch hour. Dur- 
ing that time the news of his plans 
had reached the representative of the 
gambling fraternity. What officer or 
porter may have been within hearing I 
do not know, but openly and osten- 
sibly there were present only the 
mayor, the corporation counsel, and 
the chief of police. At that time the 
police force was such that any infor- 
mation which was not in the interests 
of protected wrong was at once com- 
municated to the parties interested. 
The question then arose, How was 
the mayor to execute his plans when 
thus surrounded? ‘To meet the exi- 
gencies, he employed an ex-member 
of the police force, who, with assist- 
ants selected by him, was to procure 
information as to the persons and 
localities where the statutes of the 
state and the city ordinances were 
being violated and to secure the evi- 
dence to establish those facts. Such 
was the situation at that time, that 
this special officer could not reach 
the office of the corporation counsel 
without being shadowed, and could 
only attain that object by being 
smuggled in through a private en- 
trance. But he soon obtained all the 
necessary proofs to make his prepa- 
rations for active work. 

The next step was to call to the 
mayor's office all of the police jus- 
tices of the city, to meet the corpora- 
tion counsel, and receive information 
and instructions as to the law ques- 
tions involved, and to be impressed 
with the conviction that the mayor 
wis in earnest. The next step in 


the proceeding was that the officers 
who had obtained the information 
were brought in before these police 
justices, and warrants were regularly 
sworn out by them against every 
gambler and gambling institution in 
the city of Chicago as to whom they 
had obtained the necessary evidence. 
It had been the custom of gamblers 
prior to that time to have a constable 
in waiting with a replevin writ, and 
the moment the police eee any 
gambling paraphernalia the constable 
would step in with his replevin writ 
and take them from them. It was, 
however, then determined as a legal 
proposition that such paraphernalia 
wetewnotaunr the. eye .of thea; 
property, and therefore were not a 
proper subject of replevin, and the 
officers were then instructed not to 
recognize any replevin writ, nor to 
give up gambling implements they 
had seized, unless they were met by 
a force stronger than the police force 
of the city. That legal position has 
since been sustained by the supreme 
court of the state. 

The officers were furnished with 
crow-bars, cold-chisels, and sledge- 
hammers, and were instructed by 
Mayor Roche to do their duty, and 
that he would take care of the conse- 
quences. The special officer referred 
to sent notice to all keepers of gam- 
bling-houses and pool-rooms to meet 
him at four o’clock in the afternoon 
in the old Exposition Building on the 
lake front, where the Art Institute 
noweestandsae line vewereealleticne. 
The officer, to avoid making any 
mistake or being in any way mis- 
understood or misrepresented, had 
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before him, in writing, what he wished 
to say, occupying about one-half of a 
letter-sheet page, the pith of which 
was that they were to close their 
places forthwith. After reading the 
instructions, he dismissed them and 
they gathered around him, wanting 
to know what was meant by ‘forth- 
with,” giving various reasons why 
they desired delay. The officer re- 
plied that “forthwith” meant just 
long enough for them to get to their 
places, and no longer. Next morn- 
ing not a key was turned in a front 
deer in a gambling- place or pool- 
room in the city of Chicago. 

Such was the character of the man 
whose memory we are here to-day to 
commemorate; such was the fidelity 
to his trust of John A. Roche; such 
was the loyalty of our friend to his 
convictions. 

Somewhat of these sterling quali- 
ties were brought into play by Mayor 
Roche in the matter of this new 
Lewis Institute building. Mr. 
Chairman, you and I well remember 
the anxious consultations. It was a 
question of finance that made us hes- 
itate; we feared that our expenses 
might be too great. He was loyal 
to the convictions of the Trustees, 
but he had this building in his Saree 
and on his heart, and he was deter- 
mined to see it built. We should 
not, I think, have had it to-day, but 
for Mr. Roche. It will stand as a 
monument to the man. 

Such are the men who count; such 
are the men who make the country 
we love and of which we are proud. 
Mr. Roche helped to make us proud 


of the city as it was when he left us. 


Few men have left such a record; few 
men are able to make such a record, 
but we all dwell upon the record of 
a man like this with pleasure and 

ride. He was a friend to each 
of us. God bless his memory. 


THE EVENING WORKS 
ELECTRICAL’ ENGie 


NEERING. 


It would be easy for a casual visitor 
to the Evening School of Lewis In- 
stitute to gain the impression that 
the work of the night classes 1s simi- 
lar to that done in trade schools, 
subject to the same limitations, and 
is not entitled to rank as real engi- 
neering instruction. He would be 
apt to think that the night school 
work is meant to supplement or 
perhaps take the place of a shop 
apprenticeship, and that it is limited 
to the making of molds, the running 
of lathes, the stringing of wires, and 
anything of the sort that the students 
can turn to immediate use in getting 
employment, and that everything else 
is carefully omitted from the courses. 
The impression is natural enough, 
because the visitor sees the students 
working at their problems and expert- 
ments, and observes the intensely 
practical nature of it all; but it 1s very 
unfortunate, because very far from 
the truth. 

One of the good things about 
engineering instruction as a whole 1s, 
that it is broad enough to permit, bi 
a proper selection of topics, the out- 
lining of courses which shall .con- 
tain nothing that does not serve the 


double purpose of being useful and 
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educational. at the same time. It 
iseeitue,) that ai “certain variety: “of 
technical education can be acquired by 
studying things that have no connec- 
tion, present or future, with the 
bread-and-butter question. But this 
method would never develop engi- 
neers. An example may serve to 
illustrate the two ways. Suppose a 
student were to be taught how to 
determine the coefficient of dielectric 
hysteresis of a mica condenser; it 
would make a very nice experiment, 
and it would have certain educational 
value; but in the chances of every-day 
work it is hard to see where it would 
ever meet with any practical applica- 
tion. But suppose, instead, that the 
student were to be taught how to 
determine the efficiency of an electric 
motor; this experiment would have 
just as much educational value as the 
other, but unlike the other, it would 
find direct application 1n an engineer’s 
work. 

The rule of selection of topics as 
thus indicated cannot always be ap- 
plied with strictness, because in this, 
as in every other science, there are 
certain fundamental facts wien under- 
lie all problems, and they must be 
worked over and worked over until 
finally they settle down as a brain- 
deposit, a store of potential mental 
energy, a nidus for the future growth 
of engineering ideas. On this account 
the study of pure science usually 
precedes the study of applied science. 
But in the night school the time 
required for this is lacking, and the 
difficulty is got around by so arrang- 
ing the courses that each topic, prob- 
lem, and experiment harks back to 


its general law, and knowledge of the 
law is gained through working out 
its special applications. Forexample, 
a certain experiment is called ‘ Cal- 
culation of Ammeter Shunts’’; taken 
by itself, this 1s a highly specialized 
problem, but throughout its solution 
the attention of the student is perforce 
directed to Ohm’s Law, one of the 
great general laws of eee eng1- 
neering. In working out such special 
problems the student gains a bit of 
engineering education, and at the same 
time learns something that he may be 
able to earn a dollar by. Such work 
1S special training, but it is engineer- 
ing instruction at the same time. 

The main limitation of the work 
of the evening school is that imposed 
by the necessary shortness of the 
courses. Aside from this, the differ- 
ence between the work oh the day 
school and that of the night school is 
rather a difference of method than 
a difference of grade. In the one case, 
the bird of Education, sitting in the 
thorn-bush of Difficulty, is reached 
by beating through the thorns, in the 
other case the bird is coaxed out to 
the hunter’s hand by scattering the 
grain of Practical Experiment. 

During the Autumn Term of 1905, 
the first-year students in the Electri- 
cal Engineering Department studied 
the laws of Mechanics, Heat, and 
Light; the instruction was given in 
the form of a course of lectures. The 
laws relating to forces in equilibrium 
and to forces in action were first 
treated; then the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy as applied to efficiency 
determinations; then the law of 
hydraulics as exemplified in the oper- 
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ation of hydraulic-rams and water- 
motors; then the laws connecting heat 
energy to mechanical energy; and 
finally the laws of light as applied to 
the measurement of the candle-power 
of electric lamps. ‘This course was 
paralleled throughout by mathematical 
demonstrations; practical problems, 
selected so as to illustrate as strikingly 
as possible the operation of these 
laws, were proposed, and were worked 
out arithmetically in the class-room 
with the students. It is found that 
this plan serves, as nothing else will, 
to enable students to get a mental 
grip on fundamental principles. 

The work of the second-year 
students consisted of a laboratory 
course designed to impart the theory 
underlying the construction and op- 
eration of electrical instruments. A 
series of experiments with Voltmeters 
illustrated the workings of Ohm’s 
Law, and brought out the idea of 
Fall of Potential. A series of Wheat- 
stone Bridge experiments served to 
familiarize the students with the idea 
of electrical balance and Bridge 
Methods in general. The use of 
Ohm’s Law in treating parallel elec- 
trical circuits was illustrated by 
experiments with Millivoltmeters, the 
latter being converted to Ammeters 
by the addition of shunts. A study 
of the Recording Wattmeter (the 
ordinary house electrical meter) 
acquainted the students with Joule’s 
Law. A number of experiments 
with the Iron Tester or Permeameter 
exemplified the principal laws of 
Magnetism. 

The work of the third-year students 
consisted of a lecture and laboratory 
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course in the principles of Alternating 
Currents. ‘The first part of the term 
was devoted to study of the simpler 
mathematical properties of sine curves 
and the use of Vectors. The re- 
mainder of the term was given to the 
extension of Ohm’s Law, etc., to 
general form covering circuits cae 
taining resistance, self-induction, and 
capacity. A great many problems 
illustrating the use of these principles 
were proposed, and were worked out 
with the students in the lecture-room 
and in the laboratory. 

These three courses were attended 
this autumn by about three hundred’ 
students. 
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A FRENCH DINNER... 


On February seventh the Cercle 
Francais gave one of their delightful 
dinners under the direction .of Mlle. 
Delagneau. The guests of honor 
were President and Mrs. Gunsaulus 
and Professor and Mrs. Monin, of 
Armour Institute. After dinner, 
French songs were sung by Mme. 
and Miss Serven, Mr. Duclos, and 
Miss Richardson. Mr. Leonard 
Hill made a speech of welcome, Mr. 
Ralph Hawkshurst recited Beranger’s 
“Mon Habit,” and Mr. Fred Falls 
spoke of the athletic relations of 
Lewis and Armour. Miss Mary Sul- 
livan made a French version of a 
little dialogue, and this she read with 
much effect. Miss Sophie Medwe- 
deff recited a little French story of 
her own. Mr. Arthur Krock gave 


two triolets which he had written in 
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memory of President Harper, a friend 
both of Armour and of Lewis. 

Professor Monin and President 
Gunsaulus responded for Armour. 
Dr. Gunsaulus emphasized the edu- 
cative effect of the study of French. 
A youth who has grasped the French 
love of directness, clarity, and pre- 
cision will tend to think and speak 
with directness, clarity, and precision. 

We give below the words of Mr. 
Krock’s triolets concerning the death 
of President Harper: 


NOTRE MUTUALITE: W: R. H. 


Un bateau haut fait voile loin 
A la terre: L’Inconnu; 

Les actions grandes sont les bons marins. 
Un bateau haut fait voile loin. 

Et un Maitre garde son chemin 

A la porte, disant: ‘* Bien, mon fils.”’ 
Un bateau haut fait voile Join 


A Ja terre: L’Inconnu. 


Nous vimes les voiles argentées 
Jusqu’elles furent disparu. 


Tout fut calme comme I’eternitée. 
Nous vimes les voiles argentées. 


Nous ftimes nourri (c’est verité!) 
En cette pleine argosie. 
Nous vimes les voiles argentées 


Jusqu’elles ftirent disparu. 


PERO Grr CARTE ResON GEE. 
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At chapel on the morning of Jan- 
Bageet,. judge Orn, Cx Carter 
addressed the students. 
of the commission intrusted with the 
task of securing a new charter for 
the city of Chicago, the speaker stated 
in forcible terms the history of the 
various inadequate charters under 


As chairman 
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which Chicago has managed to pro- 
gress from a town of four thousand 
to a city of two millions. He indi- 
cated very clearly the imperative need 
of a new instrument which shall give 
flenciiyerenuines ome sule--we lne 
common sense and dry wit with which 
this need was shown were enjoyed by 
the students, but the speaker’s ear- 
nestness appealed to them when he 
declared that no amount of good 
machinery can give Chicago good 
overnment unless the machinery 1s 
controlled by the responsible attention 
of all good citizens—a public opinion 
that is more than mere opinion. 


JAVA Bal ta tol Fea BI Ge 
The fate of foot-ball and present 


schemes of administration in athletics 
still hangin the balance in the college 
athletic world. Less rough foot-ball 
and professional base-ball, and more 
basket-ball and track athletics, under 
careful supervision, is the cry of 
thoughtful people interested in secur- 
ing a better program of school sports. 
One of the fundamental principles in 
athletics is to do a thing while the 
other fellow is thinking how to do 
the same thing. 

The position of the Institute with 
reference to the present situation in 
athletics is illustrated by this principle. 
Foot-ball and base-ball have not been 
on our program of sports for three 
years, but basket-ball and track ath- 
letics, for all students, are given every 
encouragement, and are under faculty 
supervision. We may _ boast not 
only of a First team, but of a Second 
team, a Junior team, ad a Girls’ team 
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in basket-ball, 
Track Team. 

All of these teams are playing and 
winning games in a manner that 1s 
very gratifying to the instructors and 
students interested in this department 
of school activities. 

Greatest interest centers in the First 
team because it 1s the strongest and 
most successful basket-ball team that 
has ever represented the Institute. 

The play: ers are O. Watson (Cap- 
tain), F. Falls, O. Page, A. Hoffman, 
W. Sn etreht zh pa biel Ree Rennacean 


FIRST TEAM SCHEDULE OF GAMES. 


and an Academic 


Now, be=--Vie Kinley: Hesrete l 
Cewis Institute: ase eae 44 
Nov. 24—Wheaton H. S... - 11 
Lewis, Institnte<, 2. Sere 55 
Dec. 16—Augustana College - 20 
Lewis Insttare ence 28 
Decters-—Cor Ce clowaaNaganal 
Croard ceo catenins 41 
Lewis lnstirutest ee ee 22 
Dec. 19—University of Iowa- ris 
Lewis. Institute ss 2. ot 31 
Dec. zo-——Cedar Rapids Turners._ 22 
Lewis institutes. 20 41 
Dec, 21=-Co. M.,:dowa Nationa! 
Cutatd Lopes aoe Gene oA 
Lewiselnstitutesces: 4 oes a7 
Dec, 22—Kansas City A. C.___- 46 
Lewis Institute _ - 22 
Dec. 23—Kansas City A. C.__--. 44 
Léwis Instiutes tea sis ee 23 
Jans) taa——-Re ls Cranes. bake O 
Lewis;:l nstitute wae, 81 
Jan. .10—Chillocco Indians __-_-. I 
Lewis Instiente gan .e eee 66 
Jan. 13—Culver Military Academy 11 
Dew ise Astle tm © 48 
Jann lgs— Biginy Me eG Ate. oe 21 
Leewuiselnstitute: fae ese 
Jan. 20—Evanston-Y. M. C. A.-- 23 
Lewis Institutes: 72... 25 


Jan. 26—Lake Forest College_..2% 13 
Lewis Institute. eee 40 
Jan... 31——West Side Y.. M. Cogs 
Eewls Institute. 3. 2 aes 25 
Feb.) 7-—W heaton’ College, 22 ames 
Lewis Institute... —_ sae 
Feb. 14——West Side Y. M. C. A. 21 
Lewis Instiutes 2s as 19 
Feb. 21—Armour Institute _-_-- -- 14 
Lewis Institure = Ses 38 
Feb. 24—-Wheaton College._._.. Z1 
Lewis. Institate. 5. 3a 62 
Feb, 28—Evanston Y. M. C. A.- 16 
Lewisinstituté 2 aaa ae 
Mar. 7—Armour Institute _.___._ 15 
Lewis Institute” 9.2. 45 


The climax of the basker-ball sea- 
son, —the Amateur Athletic Union 
Championship games, played in 
the Evanston Y. M.C.A.Gymnasium, 
came on March 1 sth, 16th, and 17th. 
‘These games are open to any teams 
residing in the states of Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
and Minnesota. 

Our team made a great effort to 
win first place in these games, and 
was beaten only in the last game of 
the series. The winning team had 
been beaten by Lewis on two pre- 
vious occasions. However, second 
place in the series of A. A. U. cham- 
pionship games isa distinction that no 
other educational institution team has 
ever gained before. 

Two victories that do not appear 
on the score board should be _ re- 
corded for the Firstteam. The skill 
of our individual players attracted the 
attention of a Y. M. C. A. athletic 
organization last autumn. Four of 
our players became involved in playing 
with this outsideteam. It was pointed 
out to these players that for school- 
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boys to try to play on two teams was 
not only a violation of physical-train- 
ing principles, but indicated lack of 
school loyalty, and was against the 
better tendencies 1n school athletics. 
Before the autumn term of school 
closed these boys voluntarily threw off 
all outside affiliations and became “‘un- 
adulterated’”’ school athletes. 

()n another occasion it was impos- 
sible to come to an agreement with a 
visiting team concerning the selection 
of officials who would assure fair 
ruling in the game. 

The Institute players measured up 
to the occasion. ‘They surrendered 
all their rights in the matter, and al- 
lowed the visiting team to appoint 
all of the officials, without questioning 
their experience, ability, or affiliations. 
The visiting players were informed 
that they and their officials were 
guests of the Institute players, and 
that unqualified courtesy would be 
extended to them throughout the 
game. 

Our Second Team players not only 
play excellent basket-ball, but they 
furnish the practice and training 
games for the First Team. It is likely 
that this year’s Second Team will be 
the First Team next year. The players 
on this team are D. Edwards (Cap- 


Cale we Aurand, Vis WDarsie) 2b. 
Nicolls C- Levey and: H. Libbey. 
SCHEDULE OF SECOND TEAM GAMES. 
Englewood High School . - Se epee 5 I 
Rewisisccond cl éany” af cst Was 2 44 
Nieimeycbign Scholae 2%) Soe 2 
Moe isvoeCONtiea edie 2 vic 08s, = oe 13 


West Side Y. M. C. A. Second ‘Team 29 


Lewis Second Team 20 


| Eb ee Bi Ba Gs Al Bed 
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Baliga ised la 


OakePark HliS2) seconds leans 228 
béwisesecond Dean. oS 38 
Evanston Y. M. C. A. Second Team 38 
ew iSeS CCUM Cia) en Uy ect te nererer es 19 
Wiheatonetliclhy.Schog) apes. 7 eee 27 
LGe wis INeCON GS Caine Aloe ae ees 20 
Elisdate: High Schooks: — sm sr. 3 
Ee WistoecondMeaitres sts oo aera 52 
West Side Y. M. C. A. Second Team 26 
Lewis Secon cea vcam ¢s eee 16 


Our Junior Team, composed of 
comparatively young and short boys, 
is, nevertheless, stronger than the av- 
erage high school team, as 1s indicated 


by the following record of games: 
Riwetorane Fish School 55s ta) 29 
Ize. Wis JONIOLS sake aoe eet Pa 
ATMOUT eA CAGE ete anes eer Ze 
sews’ ONiOiseee ck: oy ete a ee a: 34 
MeKinleyeinich Schools a 22 
Lewis /utiors so ae 
Lewis Secon ealiiaeesen seers ore 7 
Lewise| UneOrey. eget fame cote ala sc 20 
Medill: Eich Schoglsttsree se 0 as 
Die wiis ([igruor's gery ae eet cheer, eae 39 
AUStinelis-o. SECONG. Gani st ee os no 
ews. [td rons tare nes sete Ssh 23 


Evanston Y. M. C. A. 


Lewis Juniors __ .- 


Second Team 41 


t ee 14 
The players on the Junior ‘Team 


are: B. White (Captain), W. Aldous, 
Nite viaclseods) baw bartike er so eond 
and G. parrare 

The girls’ basket-ball team 1s com- 
posed of the following plavers: Miss 
Midgley (Captain), Miss Speed, Miss 
Wells, Miss French, Miss M. Fra- 
zer, Miss M. Moody, and Miss M. 
Falls. 

How to play a boys’ game without 
sacrificing womanly charms is being 
demonstrated in the games played 
by the girls’ team. 

Miss Speed is perhaps the most 
skillful goal thrower on any girls’ 


1h | Wesla 


Dee Stele Lely ete ear 


Bee Lee ee 


team in Chicago. Miss Wells can- 
not be surpassed in team plays, long 
and swift passing. The other mem- 
bers of the team have given these 
two ‘‘star’’ players increasing sup- 
port in each game played. 

The records of girls’ games follow 


MoKinley-tlighochool: ¢)3 12.2 serene 
PEWS LNStiUteien 2s ee OO. ae ee 10 
New 7 rierobliph School =a x aie Be 16 
Asewvis: \restitn eink. pene ee Se 
Oar Parkelliph Schools we, a ae 19 
Beery is stitute ts ieee ee 5 
MeKinley High achool. 2.22 2 6 
Rowte wnstithtes. (oo wer poet ee oe Lt 
Oak Park High School .- : Aa 
Tees I TiStitNtel yeas ae ae 7 
Hyde “Park (Hicheseheol. a. ee oe 19 
ewas lusntites <2 Seen wine 21 
New. Trier: Hish Schools 2.2 2% 2 14 
LAWissinstitutes: Sse ees 16 
Highland Park High School __~ - 7 
Lewis Institute Sete eo oe ie ee 28 
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JVhe Seventh Annual Concert of 
the Musical Organizations was given 
three times, so great was the demand 
for tickets—namely, on February 
16,.17, andvo1., [he vocal numbets 
were conducted by Assistant Profes- 
sor George Lee Tenney, the Director 
of Music. The Orchestra.was direct- 
ed by Herr Adolf Rosenbecker, and 


the Mandolin Club bye Lae |e ahs 
Corbett. 
The concert was the best ever 


given in the Institute— best in vari- 
ety of resource, musical quality, and 
execution. Recalls were numerous, 
and invariably revealed new resources 
in the singers and players. The 
program follows. 


PROGRAM. 
PART ONE. 
Orcuestra. Processional, Cohan 
Manpouin Crus. Waltz, . Blanke 


Gee Cius. Archers’ Marching Song, Thayer 


a.) Three Doughtie Men, . Pearson 


Cuorus. 4 (4. ) Tell Her I Love Hee So, 
eee Houseley 
a ) Giane Triste, 
Genesee : 0» Oo Techenemies 
| (4.) Sens Evening Waltz, 
[ P . Waldteufel 
GLEE CLus. ae 22 Active, ) 
; The Lewis Medley 
Girus’ GLEE es Day Dawn is Breaking, 
a an ie els ee . Houseley 
Guiee Cius. Gipsy Life, Schumann 
Cuorus. Daybreak, Faning 
PART TWO. 
Manpbo.in Crus. March, Le Barge 
( (2.) When the Swallow 


| Sings, 
| Meyer-Helmund 
{ (4.) Lullaby, 
| : Dennee Smith 
aa re At Dawn, 
Re ambach 


Girwts’ GLEE CLuB. 


THE GRASSHOPPER 
A 
Tracic CANTATA 
WITH 


Mopern PERVERSIONS 


(RANDOLPH) 


FINALE 
EsTupIANTINA LEWISIANA 
With Accompaniment 


by 


Orchestra and Mandolin. Club 
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Nore.—If you are a former student of Lewis 
Institute, your old friends and your instructors 
will be glad to know where you are and what 
you are doing. Do not allow a false modesty 
to prevent your writing out these facts and 
sending them to THe Butcetin, Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago. With news about yourself 
please send news also about some other former 
student or students. 

Miss Dorothy Burnham (’99-’00) 
is teaching in the Immanuel Church 
school, Glen View, Illinois. Home 
address, Glen View, Illinois. 

Harry R. Chapman (’97-’00) 1s 
with Chapman & Smith Company, 
manufacturers and importers of spe- 
cialties for bakers and confectioners, 
Washington Boulevard and Carpen- 
ter Street, Chicago. 

Simon Deutsch (99-03) is with 
the Signal Department of the Rail- 


road Supply Co., Chicago. Home 
address, 3751 Forest Ave., Chicago. 
Miss Julia Doyle (’98-’04) 1s 


teaching at Hammond, Indiana. 

W. J. Harvey (’99—’or) has been 
for three years in Spokane, Wash., 
where he holds a responsible position 
in the Traders’ National Bank. Mr. 
Harvey writes in enthusiastic terms 
of his new home, which he considers 
a city of still growing prospects and 
opportunity. 

Albert Ludwigs (1g00) is at pres- 
ent assistant cashier of the Artas 
State Bank of Artas, South Dakota. 
Mr, Ludwigs has been studying law, 
and expects soon to be admitted to 
the bar. 

Walter Ansel Strong (’9g9-02) is 
assistant cashier of the Daily News, 
Chicago. Home address, 265 Oak 
Street. Telephone Dearborn 363. 
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Paul M. Hotchkin (oo eet is the 
inventor of the Hotchkin Anti-Jolt 
Device, a hydraulic shock-eliminator 
for use on automobiles. It works in 


one direction only — on the recoil — 
and the inventor claims that it 1s the 
only device which really eliminates 
4021 


the shock. © Address, Lake 


Avenue, Chicago. 


It was a pleasure to see at the In- 
stitute, February 15th, a living mem- 
ber of the family of Allen C. Lewis, 
the founder. This was Mr. Henry 
F, Lewis, son of the late Henry 
F. Lewis, who was a brother of the 
founder, ee was one of the original 
trustees of the Institute. Though 
never a student at Lewis, Mr. Henry 
F’, Lewis has a professional as well as 
a family interest in the Institute, be- 
ing himself an electrical engineer 
(Bis M oof, Viassachusetts) sme bt evi 
living in Toronto, Canada, where 
his postoffice address is Box g3. 

Miss Bessie Ray (’00-02) 1s teach- 
ing at Huntington, Indiana. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Fredenck J-- Greiner.dredvatenis 
home in Sandusky, Ohio, December 
29, 1905, of typhoid fever. Greiner 
came to Lewis from the Sandusky 
high school last autumn, was taken 
in at the end of the quarter, and went 
home sick. He was a good student, 
and much beloved by those who 
knew him well. <A  fellow-member 
of the Philomathian Society writes of 
him, ‘“‘ He was ever ready to lend a 
hand, and his pure life was a standard 
for emulation.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., died 
from the accidental discharge of a 
revolver, October 30, 1905. Holmes 


was one of the most popular men in 
the Institute, and in every way de- 
serving of popularity. He lived for 
more than a day after the accident, 
during which time his character was 
put to the severest test, only to shine 
with the most genuine Juster. He 
faced death with courage and sweet- 
ness, thinking of others and not of 


himself. 


Janet Fraser, one of the youngest 
students in the Institute, died Feb- 
ruary 6, 1906. In days’ of health, 
although she was never strong, she 
was the very embodiment of bright 
energy and desire to learn. She was 
one of the children in whom the fire 
of life quickly burns out the mortal. 
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| “TRUSTEES” Ce a ae ek “MANAGERS non Decy uee a el: 
_ Christian C. ‘Bonledat: Pres. a "The 2s ustees, and NR aes 
_ Thomas Kane, Vice-Pres. ue . George N. Carman os ae ee 
Sask McLaren, Sec. and Treas. a _ James B. Herrick . aoa ee ties 

Bernard A, Eckhart © Sy) ce) Ramune J, James i ao as 
Oliver H. Horton ee a | Albert G. Lane yee ee Ae ee a 
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A Course of Instruction continues i for ‘twelve weeks, with five hours ' ea ies As 
a week of class work. Sie Pa ane ev as tages Uae a - yo ae ce 


| The School of Arie offers. one hundred and sixty courses 3 of instruc. : 


; 


“ton, including twenty in Domestic Economy. ° ie PO aan ee ac eae. 


The School of Engineering offers fifty courses. "Candidates fe the 
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_ engineering degree doa part of their work i in the School of Arts. ae : Hh 


_ Lewis Institute confers. a srtineat a title, and a degree, a ve Cit 
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| The “ycademic certificate’ corresponds. to. fiche diploma: from a aks o o ae 


classical or an coy ey high school, ‘The title eee in nel 


